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WHAT'S AHEAD? The switchman on this steel mill switch 
engine is as concerned with the future of American business 
(see P. 14) as the bosses who manage in the big central office. 
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SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don’t allow Hospitalization expense to ruin your life savings. Insure 
NOW at low cost... before it’s too late! The famous North American 
Plan provides that in case of unexpected sickness or accident, you may 
go to any Hospital in the U. S. or Canada under any Doctor’s care. Your 
expenses will be paid for you in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


One individual or entire family (birth to age 70) is eligible. Unusual 
features of the North American Hospitalization Plan are its provisions 
for Doctor fees in case of accident and a liberal $1,000.00 Accidental Death 
benefit . . . seldom if ever available in ordinary Hospitalization Insurance 
Policies. Also, as a civilian, you get War Risk coverage at no extra Sones. 
For solid, dependable, economical protection North American has won the 
approval of leading Hospitals and physicians throughout the United States. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


North American Hospitalization protection is sold direct .. . at a saving 
to you. The Company is under the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. Sickness and accident strike suddenly ... BE PREPARED! Over 
10,000,000 thrift-minded ——— in this country are already enrolled under 
various Hospitalization Plans. 
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LIBERAL CASH BENEFITS 


‘540 
940 
135.00 
‘300.00 
1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE INCLUDED 


INCLUDE 
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NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
I Dept. PA4-3 Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, details about your “3c A Day i 
5 Hospitalization Insurance Plan.” 
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Under The Dome 








So TA SOCER s EEES 


SECOND FRONT talk becomes more confusing week by week. Gist of opinion on 
March 2 was that the Allied failures at the Nettuno beach—head have 
pushed the date for a cross-—channel invasion up to early summer. 
Wagers have recently been made in London, at four-—to-—one odds, that 
there won't be any second front. 


NAZI CASUALTIES at the Nettuno beach—head were announced as exceeding 15,000 
up to February 28. Notice that Anglo-American casualties were not 
announced. Correspondents returning from Italy guess that U.S.- 
British losses at Cassino and Nettuno up to the end of February 
exceeded 25,000 men. 


FEDERAL COURT PACKING continues. Randolph Paul, the general counsel for the ° 
Treasury Dept., who bleated last fall when Congress turned down his 
demand for a ten billion dollar tax bill is mentioned to succeed «| 
J. M. Woolsey as Federal Judge for the Southern District of New York. 
Paul is credited as being the "Ghost" who coined the phrase that set 
off the Congressional revolt against FDR's tax veto, namely "Tax 
relief not for the needy but for the greedy". : 
DRAFT DEFERMENTS, because of jobs, are going to be scarcer than hen teeth for 
the next six months. U.S. fathers are pot—bellied and myopic, and 
only 20% of us are passing the physicals. That means quotas must be 
| 
} 


filled, largely, by youngsters who have had deferments in agriculture 
and war-industry (see p. 8). 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF OPA rulings is a question Washington lawyers are arguing 
privately, although no test-case is pending. The Constitution, they 
point out, definitely says "No Ex Post Facto" rulings. Latest case in 
point is MPR 53, Amendment 18, issued on February 21 to become effec- 
tive on February 15. 


REGIONAL FIGHTS over post-war operation of industrial plants is in the offing. 
Western congressmen are determined that aluminum, steel and aircraft 
plants built in their regions since 1940 shan't be closed down. Old- 
line Eastern industrial areas will fight them. 


CIVILIAN NEEDS, up to the end of 1943, are estimated at: 3,500,000 passenger 
autos and trucks, 20,000,000 radio receiving sets and phonographs, 
2,850,000 heating stoves, 4,820,000 cooking stoves, 4,700,000 mechani- 
cal refrigerators, 3,956,000 washing machines, 3,350,000 vacuum 
cleaners, 7,270,000 bedsprings, 3,155,000 bicycles, 748,000 sewing 
machines and 662,000 portable typewriters. Gives some idea of the 
potential home-market waiting with cash-in—hand when the war's over. 


CASH FARM INCOME for 1943, according to preliminary estimate by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, was over nineteen billion dollars, compared 
with $15,366,000,000 for 1942. 
First of 52,000 Mexicans being brought into the USA to do farm work 
this year began to cross the line into California last week. 


COOPERATIVE MEAT PACKING plants are lining up for post-war openings in the 
corn belt. Farm groups plan to buy or lease small plants now in 
operation and have a whirl at feedyard-to-consumer distribution. 


WATCH FOR SERIES of new "National Problems" from the White House. Observers 
down here think FDR will rush some out of the bureau drawer to use as 
diversion from the set-back the Barkley revolt gave his prestige. 
Then, the thinksters say, if the diversions work, he'll return to his 
attack on Congress. 
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Studebaker craftsmen build engines for 
this latest model Flying Fortress 


H®ts the mightiest Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress of them all—the 
brand-new B-17G. 


At first glance, it doesn’t look 
much different from previous For- 
tress models—until you notice that 
new turret under the bombardier’s 
platform with its two devastating 
50-caliber machine guns. 

Studebaker builds Wright Cy- 
clone engines for this invincible 
Boeing bomber. And the assign- 
ment is a logical recognition of a 


great engine-building reputation, 


Awarded to Aviation Division 


Stullebaker 





so brilliantly exemplified for many 
years in the fine power plants of 
the famous Studebaker Champion, 
Commander and President cars. 


Studebaker engineers, production 
experts and craftsmen fully recog- 
nize the urgent needs of our armed 
forces for moreand more equipment. 


That’s why they’re sparing no ef- 
fort on the Wright Cyclone engines 
for the Flying Fortress, the big mul- 
tiple-drive military trucks and the 
other vital matériel they’ve been 
delegated to produce. 


of The Studebaker Corporation 


see ‘ 
©1944, The Studebaker Corporation 





Studebaker builds tens of thousands of 
big, multiple-drive military trucks— 
They’re serving the United Nations all over 
the world. Studebaker is now one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of heavy duty war trucks. 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS x 


BUILDS WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE BOEING FIVYING FORTRESS 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Snuffing It Out— 1 began, significantly 
enough, on the morning of George Wash- 
-ington’s birthday when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt vetoed the Congress’ tax bill and sent 
it back up Capitol Hill with the stinging, 
incautious comment, “It is not a tax bill 
but a tax relief bill, providing relief not 
for the needy but for the greedy.” 

It marched grimly on through four days 
that yanked the war out of the lead 
position in the world’s newspapers. On 
March 1, men were still wondering whether 
it was a momentary revolt against the 
executive demands that have run the Fed- 
eral government since 1932, or a re-birth 
of the spirited legislative authority first 
voiced in September, 1787, when the U.S. 
Constitutional Convention wrote the Sec- 
tion beginning, “The Congress shall have 
power :—” 

In order:—Alben Barkley, Democratic 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate since 
1936, resigned his post, and was unani- 
mously re-elected. President Roosevelt, 
convalescing from an attack of influenza 
at some unnamed spot “outside the White 
House” wrote a long letter of apology to 
Barkley and the Congress. The House 
over-rode the tax bill veto by a vote of 
298 to 95. The Senate followed suit with 
a vote of 72 to 14. It was the worst 
legislative defeat the President had sus- 
tained since he took office. 

Head and shoulders above Congress’ 
action stood the calm, gray figure of 
Alben Barkley, the attorney from Mc- 
Cracken county, Ky., who has served as a 
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(Title registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


patient Democratic work-horse in both 
the House and Senate for 31 years. Ma- 
jority leader in the Senate since Arkansas 
Joe Robinson’s death during the Supreme 
Court furor, Barkley was listed among the 
New Deal’s ultra-faithful, was looked 
upon as one of the last men who would 
speak out against the resonant voice that 
has been calling demands up Pennsylvania 
Avenue since 1933. 

Barkley reached the decision to hand in 
his resignation at 11 p.m., Feb. 22. He at- 
tempted to write out a speech defining his 
reasons, gave up, finally began its dicta- 
tion in his office on the morning of the 
23rd, just 45 minutes before he strode to 
the floor to begin its delivery. The Presi- 
dent’s statement, he said in an hour- 
long thundering that fellows hailed as ‘a 
Senate declaration of independence,’ was 
“a ealculated and deliberate assault upon 
the legislative integrity of every member 
of Congress. Other members of Congress 
may do as they please; but as for me, I 
do net propose to take this unjustifiable 
assault lying down.” 

As he finished, only three Administra- 
tion stalwarts (Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
Green of Rhode Island and Tunnell of 
Delaware) remained in their seats. The 
rest of the Senate swept, cheering, down 
the aisles to shake Barkley’s hands. Vice 
President Wallace, presiding officer of the 
Senate strode from the Chamber. 

Ace White House secretary, Stephen 
Early, showed up at Barkley’s home that 
night with a telegram from the President. 
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Pathfinder Cartoon by Duffy 
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It began, “Dear Alben” and said, in clear 
apology “I regret to learn from your 
speech in the Senate on the tax veto that 
you thought I had attacked the integrity 
of yourself and other members of Con- 
gress. Such, you must know, was not my 
intention.” Barkley gave the letter to 
reporters and went on with his plans. 

Across the country, editorial writers, 
columnists, political hacks and leaders 
of both the Republicans and Democrats 
sent up smoke signals of puffy opinion. 
Some prophesied the end of the Demo- 
cratic hopes for the 1944 election, others 
looked to Alben Barkley himself as the 
“white hope” for a re-born Democratic 
party next fall. 

Yet the true issue, all men know, went 
deeper than any tax measure or any 
shifts that might come in the 1944 elec- 
tion. Its roots tapped down through the 
12 restless years of Congressional rule 
from the White House and came very 
close to the Constitution itself. Year after 
year, Congressional initiative had dwin- 
died . . . the cartoons of the square- 
whiskered, hick Congressman, who tipped 
his hat when The Voice spoke, became 
bolder and bolder. The historic balance 
of power between the Legislative and 
Executive branches of Federal Govern- 
ment seemed to have lost its fulcrum. 

Now, after 12 years, has Congress 
turned back to its precedents? Will Con- 
gress and the Executive come in balance 
again? That is the issue . . . and the next 
six months will give the answer. 
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When a member of Congress gets the 
run-around by one of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government he usually boils 
and fumes. But there’s not much he can 
do except bide his time and object to the 
department’s next appropriation. He can 
pass all the laws he can think up, but the 
executive end of the Government has the 
job of enforcing them. It’s all a part of 
the American system of balances. Each 
branch is supreme in its own backyard and 
there’s bound to be a lot of glaring back 
and forth across the fence. 

All that will be tempered, somewhat, 
if Estes Kefauver, aggressive and forth- 
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ESTES KEFAUVER—Might give name fo rule. 


right Congressman from Chattanooga, suc- 
ceeds in putting through his resolution to 
grease the cogs of cooperation between 
lawmakers and administrators. 

The Tennessean’s proposition, now 
banging at the gate of the House Rules 
Committee for a hearing, is simple and 
non-partisan. It would amend the rules 
of the House to make it possible to invite 
Cabinet officers and the heads of independ- 
ent agencies to answer questions on the 
floor regarding their activities. That would 
give the lawmakers an opportunity to find 
out how their laws are handled, and why; 
and the executives could tell the law- 
makers what’s wrong with their laws and 
what’s needed to make them work better. 
It also would keep the executives from 
having to trot to so many committee hear- 
ings. 

Kefauver has no intention, he warmly 
emphasizes, of sponsoring a wrangling 
match. His proposal is moderate in tone 
and designed to promote better under- 
standing between the two branches, rather 
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than to open the way for the airing of 
personal feuds. The question periods 
would be limited to two hours, once every 
two weeks. Questions would be submitted 
in advance and passed on by a committee, 
and oral questions from the floor would be 
limited to those germane to the advance 
questions. Heckling would be out. 

Since he broached his plan last fall, 
Congressman Kefauver has received warm 
endorsements from a large part of the 
press, and from a great many individual 
members of the House. A number of sen- 
ators also have endorsed the plan. Op- 
position to the plan has not had much 
publicity but it is there. It comes mainly 
from the element in Congress that is op- 
posed to changing the established order of 
things. 

If his resolution should be passed, the 
new rule undoubtedly will go down in 
history as the Kefauver Rule. Rarely in 
the past have rules become identified 
with their sponsors by name. Lewis Desch- 
ler, House parliamentarian, recalls only 
two—the Holman Rule, covering amend- 
ments to appropriation bills under certain 
conditions, and the Ramseyer Rule, Ye- 
lating to the printing of bills. Any change 
in the House rules also is extremely rare. 
The last was a few years ago, when a rule 
was amended to provide a special gallery 
for radio correspondents. The last im- 
portant addition was the discharge rule, 
passed in 1931, providing a special means 
of discharging a committee when it fails to 
report on a bill and for bringing the bill 
before the House without committee 
action. 

Estes Kefauver is serving his third term 
in the House. He is a native of Madison- 
ville, Tenn., in the Tennessee Valley dis- 
trict he represents. A graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, where he was a 
star tackle, 1921-23, and a Yale law grad- 
uate, he practiced law in Chattanooga be- 
fore he served a term in the state senate. 
He was also State Commissioner of Fi- 
nance and Taxation before he was elected 
to Congress to succeed the late Sam D. 
McReynolds. 

Kefauver has this to say about his plan: 
“Tf Congress wants to hold its authority, 
if the House wants to keep pace with the 
executive departments, if the House wants 
to meet the*expectations of the people, 
we must improve our machinery. I think 
it is worth trying.” 


* * ca 
American Red Cross needs 2,000 


more nurses for assignment to the Army 
by April 1. It has also received a call 
from the Navy for 500 nurses a month 
for the rest of 1944. Reason: the Eu- 


ropean invasion. 
ee 


Senator Raymond Willis, of Indiana, 
along with the junior senator from that 
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state, Senator Sam Jackson, commends the 
Fort Wayne plan for softening the blow of 
war casualty announcements. Other cities 
and communities, they believe, might like 
to know how it works. 

It is a simple plan, based on human 
kindness. When the War Department 
sends a message to the next-of-kin in 
Fort Wayne announcing that a service 
man has been killed or is missing, an ar- 
rangement has been worked out for a 
chaplain of the local civilian defense 
organization to join the messenger making 
the delivery. Through friendly sugges- 
tions, the chaplain helps the messenger 
avoid needless shock in delivering the sad 
news. His presence as the message is 
opened is often a source of comfort to the 
parent or relative at a time when a friendly 
voice, a sympathetic word and a sustaining 
hand are needed and appreciated. 

The city police department cooperates 
by providing a patrol car, when necessary, 
to get the chaplain on the job as quickly 
as possible. 


* * * 


The colors of the Confederacy may 
fly again. Not the stars and bars, of 
course; but the battle streamers that 
marched with the legions of Robert E. 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson and “Jeb” 
Stuart and Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
These may be carried with regimental 
colors by regiments whose history can 
be traced back to service with the South- 
ern States in the Civil War, under a bill 
passed by the Senate and now awaiting 
concurrence by the House. The bill is 
2 glee by Senator Tydings, of Mary- 
and, 

The effect of this unusual bit of legis- 
lation might be to place regimental 
standards side by side carrying the 
streamers that once opposed each other 
at Bull Run or won imperishable fame 
in conflict at Shiloh or Gettysburg. It’s 
an idea that fires the imagination, It’s 
an exalting thought, too, because the 
gesture is evidence that no trace of the 
bitterness and discord of an unfortunate 
era now remains. The law cements the 
ties of the Blue and the Gray. 

The bill was passed by the Senate 
after Secretary Stimson reported that 
the War Department had no objection. 
Confederate streamers would be sup- 
plied to appropriate units at Govern- 
ment expense as in the case of any 
other streamers for Federal service. The 
cost would be negligible. 


x* * * 


The National Folk Festival, that annual 
parade of American folkways and culture, 
is moving to Philadelphia this year after 
a stand of several years in Washington. 
It is an outstanding institution, keeping 
alive many of the traditional ways of this 
country that otherwise might vanish com- 
pletely from the national scene. Sarah 
Gertrude Knott, director of the festival, 
expressed it thus in a note to Washington 
Parade: 

“We think this is the one country left 
where so many groups, regardless of race, 
religion or nationality, could come to- 
gether to exchange folk songs, music and 
dances characteristic of each.” 
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We recall that the Festival brought peo- 
ple together from 25 states and Canada 
last year in spite of war conditions. 
Headed by Paul Green, the North Carolina 
playwright, it is shooting for even greater 
success this time. The event is being held 
under sponsorship of the Evening Bulletin 
Folk Festival Association, Philadelphia, 
May 10 to 13. 
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The Seventy-eighth Congress has eight 
lady members—one senator and seven 
representatives. Just enough for two tables 
of bridge, or a tight little knitting circle. 
Mrs. Paul Douglas, of Chicago, is among 
those around the country who would like 
to join that circle. 
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MRS. DOUGLAS—Eyes House knitting circle. 


Mrs. Douglas is the wife of a former 
Chicago alderman and one-time candidate 
for the United States Senate, now preoccu- 
pied with other work as a fighting Marine 
captain in New Caledonia. Taking up poli- 
tics where her husband left off, she has 
plunged in as Democratic candidate for 
Congresswoman-at-large. 
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We quoted a Department of Agriculture 
writer recently to the effect that insects, 
unfavorable weather, and “phases of the 
moon” were among the hazards the aver- 
age gardener might as well expect. The 
reference to the moon was, of course, in a 
lighter vein, but it’s an intriguing thought. 
That’s why we were delighted to run 
across a fascinating account of the age-old 
superstition of “sowing by the moon,” by 
Francis C. Coulter, historian of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association. 

That superstition, says Mr. Coulter in 


Seed World, was going strong on the plains © 


of Babylon back in 1944 B.C.—and nearly 
4,000 years later, in 1944 A.D., it ‘still 
lingers. It lingers in spite of the scientific 
proof to prove that the moon has nothing 
to do with whether potatoes and beans 
come up. 





Two of the most recent and exhaustive 
tests were by the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, near London, Mr. Coulter re- 
ports. This institution sowed radish, cab- 
bage, carrot, and onion seeds and beans 
four times in every lunar cycle for a year. 
After careful observations and measure- 
ments those in charge reported they “failed 
to find any regular effect of -the moon.” 
The other test, the possible effect of the 
moon on the growth of tomato seedlings 
and corn, was in a greenhouse. Seventeen 
duplicate sowings of 12 seeds of each 
plant were made two days before each 
moon phase over a period of four months. 
Scientific conclusion: “The moon has no 
effect.” 

Regardless of these and all other demon- 
strations, Mr. Coulter writes, the moon 
still influences a great many of farmers 
and gardeners. “A million corny calendars 
and almanacs which pander to the ancient 
fetish are studiously consulted, and doubt- 
less millions of good growing days are 
lost until a pale sickle in the evening sky 
proclaims the celestial sign to sow.” 


* * * 


When Rep. Calvin D. Johnson, Bellville, 
Ill. Republican, told the House that he 
“had to go like a burglar in the night and 
steal a mile of railroad tracks to complete 
a defense job” he was dead in earnest. It 
happened, he said, while he was superin- 
tendent of construction for a St. Louis con- 
cern building an addition to the Granite 
City Steel Company plant at Granite City, 
Illinois. That was before he was elected to 
Congress. 

He said a mile of rails was needed to 
complete a spur track and get the new 
steel plant rolling. Priorities got tangled 
in red tape and the job was about to bog 
down. About that time Johnson happened 
to see some rails that had been removed 
from an abandoned street car line in Alton, 
Iil., neatly stacked along the side of a 
street. The Alton officials wouldn’t sell, 
because the WPB wouldn’t give the au- 
thority. Whereupon, Johnson wrote the 
mayor a letter saying the rails were a 
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trafic hazard and that in the interest of 
safety he would haul them to Granite City 
and store them until they were needed. 
Before anybody could say yea or nay, he 
sent trucks to Alton at midnight, loaded: 
a mile of rails, whisked them to the site 
of his spur track and spiked them down. 

Now the Congressman is known to WPB 
officials in Washington as “the man who 
stole a railroad track.” 


* * * 


Washington delicatessens advertise 
“Sandwiches to take out, no points.” 
Ration boards make allowances to these 
shops for such business but have no way 
of checking on how many patrons order 
ham sandwiches with instructions to 
“leave off the bread and mustard.” 


* * * 


Almost before the ink was dry on the 
Baruch-Hancock recommendations for re- 
conversion of the country’s economy to a 
peace-time basis, War Mobilizer James F. 
Byrnes swung into action and named two 
top post-war adjusters. One was Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, who was appointed di- 
rector of retraining and re-employment; 
the other, William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and international- 
ly known cotton tycoon, who was made 
surplus war property administrator. 

Byrnes explained he acted without say- 
ing boo to Congress because thousands of 
men are streaming home from the war 
every week and contract cancellations al- 
ready are creating reconversion problems. 
He acted “within existing law” pending 
legislative action. 

Hines has been administrator of veter- 
ans’ affairs since 1923. He’s one of the 
most experienced Government executives 
in the business. He retains his regular post. 
Clayton is one of the most famous cotton 
men in the world. He came to Washing- 
ton from his firm of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., of Houston. In taking over his duties 
as a post war chief he prepared to step 
down from his Commerce Department 
job. Both Hines and Clayton are 64. 
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POST WAR ADJUSTERS—Frank Hines (left) and W.L. Clayton chosen under Baruch-Hancock plan. 











Sugar Supply Cut 
War alcohol needs mean industrial users 
to get less; family allotment unchanged. 

Life will be less sweet this year because 
less sugar will be available to civilians. 
Homefolks, however, won’t feel the 6% 
cut in civilian supplies as much as com- 
mercial users says OPA. 

Manufacturers of ice cream, candies and 
soft drinks will be cut 125%. But com- 
mercial canners and processors of jams, 
jellies and preserves will continue getting 
all the sugar they need. Housewives 
haven't been cut fer the present. Ration 
stamp 30 in book 4 will be good for 5 
pounds indefinitely instead of expiring 
March 31. Beginning April 1, stamp 31 
will also be good for 5 pounds indefinitely. 
OPA refused to predict when another 
regular sugar stamp would be “good,” but 
said no cut is planned in allotments for 
home canning. 

To make up the difference between the 
5,400,000 tons available last year and 
5,074,000 tons for 1944, OPA probably 
will lengthen one or more of the sugar 
ration coupon periods. 

Reasons for the shorter supply are: 
(1) greater need for sugar in making in- 
dustrial alcohol and (2) two hundred 
thousand tons of Cuban sugar cane, equal 
to 800,000 tons of sugar, will be diverted 
to alcohol manufacture in the form of 
molasses. 

Good news in food was WFA announce- 
ment that it probably will release 20,000,- 
ooo pounds of butter to civilians from 
government stocks this month. Release of 
3,500,000 pounds of dried apples and al- 
most 1,000,000 pounds of currants for 
civilian sale also was announced. The gov- 





STARTLED WASHINGTON looked on goggled-eyed when Senator Barkley tiffed with FDR 
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ernment plans to take more cheddar cheese 
in March and April but civilians should 
get the same amount as before. 

And to help families keep tab on 
whether stores are obeying price rules, 
OPA will distribute thousands of small 
price ceiling charts free through OCD 
offices, consumers’ clubs and trade union 
organizations. 





Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 
69, Republican leader in the Senate, died 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. He was operated 
on for a brain tumor several months ago. 


Deferments 


Draft Boards Re-comb Occupational Ex- 
cuses. Pres. Stresses Needs of Services. 


Day after Congress had over-ridden 
his tax veto by a thwacking majority, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt took out after 
the goo,000 non-fathers under 26 years of 
age who have been sailing along on the 
home front with occupational deferments 
in agriculture and war-industry. “We have 
been overly-lenient,” he said. 

“Almost 5,000,000 men have been de- 
ferred for occupational reasons. The time 
has come to review all occupational de- 
ferments with a view to speedily making 
available the personnel required by the 
armed forces.” 

War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
was in Des Moines, Iowa, discussing with 
newsmen the benefits of occupational de- 
ferments. Just as McNutt was saying: 
“Without occupational deferments _ it 
would not have been possible to do the 
magnificent production job the nation has 
accomplished” someone handed him the 
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tax bill veto. Newspaper correspondents interview him after he quit as Party floor leader. 


over 





PATHFINDER 


President’s memorandum. McNutt shut 
up. 

Draft Director Hershey spoke to the 
nation’s draft boards, directed them to 
follow the President’s instructions with 
particular attenfion to men under 26, ex- 
cused because of industrial or farm work. 

Representative Costello, Democrat, of 
California, head of a House Military 
Sub-Committee investigating deferment 
policies for government employees, re- 
ported more than 900,000 non-fathers, 18 
through 25 years old, have occupational 
deferments at the beginning of February. 
Of these some 394,000 men between 18 
and 21, and 168,400 men between 22 and 
25 hold agricultural deferments, while the 
rest hold industrial deferments. These 
groups, Costello argued, should supply 
many of the men the armed services 
need. He called on the government to set 
agriculture and industry-an example by 
tightening deferments of federal workers. 

Meanwhile, a committee of five doc- 
tors agreed with the Army and Navy high 
commands that lowering physical require- 
ments would hurt efficiency of the serv- 
ices. From now on, they said, the main 
need will be for high grade combat re- 
placements, not limited-service men or 
4F’s. 

Senator Russell, Democrat, of Georgia, 
laid before the Senate appropriations Sub- 
committee an amendment to the Inde- 
pendent Offices appropriations bill pro- 
hibiting transfer of funds to any executive 
agency that has been in existence a year. 





Flashlight batteries will be just as 
scarce for civilians in 1944 as last year. 
The War Production Board has announced 
increasing military demands make extra 
civilian supplies remote. 


Fuel Shortage 


Atlantic Seaboard short 5,000,000 tons 
Anthracite, is on “hand to mouth basis.” 


Shivering cries of-“‘no heat” beat the 
ears of regional representatives of the 
Solid Fuels Administration along the At- 
lantic coast as a coal shortage continued 
unabated. 

Chief sufferer was New York City, 
where several thousand chilly householders 
clamored for coal. SFA officials did what 
they could but confessed the situation in 
the East is on a “hand to mouth basis.” 

One reason for the shortage is the East 
is short 5,000,000 tons of anthracite of its 
normal needs for a winter season. Man- 
power shortage and inadequate distribu- 
tion facilities also were factors. 

Hard coal miners worked the four Sun- 
days in February for the first time in 
history and the SFA moved soft coal into 


‘shortage areas to relieve the situation 


somewhat. Although there is no wide- 
spread distress, the amount of fuel avail- 
able is just enough to keep going on a 
minimum basis. Said SFA officials: “It is 
not enough for us to feel safe on.” 
Anthracite stockpiles are practically 
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CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS of Frank Turco’s 


election drive for Seattle, (Wash.) City 
Council is the same old news-stand where Frank 
has done business more than 25 years. 


negligible and whether conditions get 
worse depends on the weather and con- 
servation of fuel by users. 


The Political Arena 


Leaders of both parties beat bush for 
votes as big show goes on in Washington. 


The main event played to Washington's 
political minded audience that listened to 
President Roosevelt and Congress go at it 
hammer and tongs. But far from this hot 
spotlight, the political side-shows went on 
around the nation, forerunners all of the 
1944 presidential election campaign. 

Gov. Thomas: E. Dewey of New York, 
still played coy by asking his name be 
withheld from the Wisconsin primary elec- 
tion of delegates to the Repyblican Na- 
tional Convention. 

Farther west, Democrat Robert E. Han- 
negan, National Committee chairman, told 
a Minneapolis, Minn., audience the nation 
can’t afford to take chances with “untried 
leaders.” FDR, said Hannegan, was the 
man to keep at the country’s helm. 

Back East, anti-New Dealers headed 
by Harry H. Woodring, disagreed. Meet- 
ing in New York, Woodring, former 
Roosevelt cabinet member and one-time 
governor of Kansas, met with others see- 
ing eye to eye with him to map plans for 
a rump Democratic convention. 

Presidential lures also reached into Mas- 
sachusetts where former Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely announced he would seek the Demo- 
cratic party’s nomination in an effort to 
block a fourth term for Roosevelt. 

Plugging along in Illinois was Ohio’s 
Gov. John W. Bricker who condemned the 
Administration for the “disorder and con- 
fusion” of the New Deal, its “labyrinth 
of bureaus” and its “paternalistic, dicta- 
torial and reactionary” policies. 





New Lease on Life for CCC 


Purchase and loan programs to continue 
but consumer food subsidies improbable. 


Consumer food subsidies* are possible 
but not probable. That, in short, is the 
effect of Congressional action extending 
the life of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration until June 30, 1945, after President 
Roosevelt vetoed an anti-subsidy measure. 

Under its new lease on life, the CCC 
is authorized to continue its loan and 
purchase programs for’ basic and non- 
basic commodities. Loans will be re- 
stricted, as in the past, to six basic 
commodities—corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
peanuts, and cotton. 

Purchase programs will be directed at 
non-basic agricultural products. It is under 
this authority that consumer food sub- 
sidies could be put into effect. There is 
no prohibition in the law against it but 
mo CCC official or Department of Agri- 
cultural authority will order consumer 
food subsidy action in the face of bitter 
Congressional opposition. 

Thus, while such subsidies are possible, 
they won’t be undertaken in the opinion of 
Washington observers. 


* * * 


EAST: Proposal that U. S. be paid in raw 
materials after the war for its manufac- 
tured goods was suggested in New York 
city by William L. Batt, vice chairman of 
WPB. This would replenish depleted nat- 
ural resources, which he termed “alarm- 
ing.” 

Taxpayers have until April 15 to file 
declarations of their estimated 1944 in- 
come and Victory tax under an Internal 
Revenue Bureau ruling. Original deadline 
was March 15. Current income tax returns 
still must be filed by March 15. 

OWI has openings abroad for 450 news- 
paper and radio men and technicians to 
handle “important and urgent” missions 
overseas. 


. 
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WEST: Floods, snow, and wind over a 
four-day period killed four persons, left 
300 homeless, closed 407 Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools for a day. 

About 500 more Jap aliens and citizens 
were moved into the Tule Lake relocation 
center in.California. Population of the 
camp now is ‘ver 15,500. 


SOUTH: More than 1,000 barrels of oil 
daily have been added to Arkansas’ out- 
put with the development of five new wells 
in Columbia county. 

Refusal of OPA office in Florida to 
grant supplemental gasoline to tourists 
have stranded thousands there. Northern 
tourists drove down, gambled on getting 
more gas from OPA and were fooled. 

The city of Memphis has offered free 
use of about 1,100 city owned garden lots 

Charges that he held 11 whites and 
negroes on his plantation by threats to 
seize their ration books and shoe coupons 
led to a Federal grand jury indictment of 
Albert S. Johnson at Little Rock, Ark. 

Newest U. S. aircraft carrier, Shangri- 
La, was launched at Portsmouth, Va. Mrs. 
James H. Doolittle, wife of the Tokyo 
bombing leader, christened the ship. 

Quadruplets born to 23-year-old wife of 
an Army private in Decatur, Ala., died, 
the last one two days after birth. Death 
was due to weakness and prematurity. 


MID-WEST: Government sale of 300 light 
training planes brought bids up to $3,971 
from Kansas City civilians. 

A St. Louis taxpayer gasped, then made 
a dash for the Internal Revenue depart- 


“ ment’s local office after looking at his in- 


come tax figures. His wife had them made 
out by a clerk in the department. Minutes 
later he was smiling. The clerk had used 
his social security number instead of his 
salary figures. 

Dr. Fred W. Thomas, Detroit physician, 
was found guilty of conspiring to spy for 
Germany. He faces 30 years. 
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MOVING TO MEXICO “where there's no rationing and a man can do as he pleases,” went 
Pennsylvania Mennonite farmer Aaron H. Martin (second from right) and his whole family. 
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Billy-Fare Without Ceilings - 


Now that price-ceilings and food-ration- 
ing have concentrated attention on items 
of American bills of fare, it’s as good a 
time as any to dip back to Gold Rush 
days in the West Coast boom towns and 
see how reasonable food costs are these 
days. Here is an authentic “billy-fare” 
of the El Dorado Hotel, Hangtown, Cali- 
fornia, dated 1849: 

“Beef, with one potato, $1.25; baked 
beans, cooked in grease, $1; hash, low- 
grade, 75 cents; hash, 18-karat, $1; roast 
grizzly-bear, fresh and tender, $1; one 
square meal, all you can eat, $3.” 

Another menu of the same era, used 
in Death Valley, was designed to amuse 
the “desert-rat’” prospectors as well as 
confuse “‘tenderfeet”’: 

“Scorpion Cocktail; Pickled Creosote 
Buds; Tarantula Bouillon; Chuckwalla 
Steak, Horned Toad Sauce; Gila Monster 
a la King; Braised Burro Tongue; Mes- 
quite Beans; Greasewood Greens; Whirl- 
wind Rolls and Fish-hook Cactus Salad.” 
Added items, all at high prices, were de- 
scribed as “Desert Holly Pudding, Adobe 
Sauce, Sand Dune Tarts, Arsenic Spring 
Water and Hot Borax, Demi-Tasse.” Only 
the oldtimers knew what the names con- 
cealed. 

“Rules and Regulations” posted in the 
old Dodge City Hotel, Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, in 1877, read: 

“This hotel will be considered by cus- 
tomers as strictly intemperate. None but 
the brave deserve the fare. Persons owing 
bills for board will be bored for bills. 
Customers who do not wish to pay in ad- 
vance are requested to advance the pay. 
Sheets will be changed every six months; 
oftener if necessary. Boarders are ex- 
pected to pull off their boots when retir- 
ing, if they can conveniently do so.” 

But, getting back to food and prices, 
a “pinch” of gold dust was the exchange 
medium for edibles and refreshments 
among the ‘49ers. “How much can you 
raise in a pinch?”, was a question first 
asked by the “beanery” proprietors of the 
“billy-fare” days. 


The Old Guard 


During the next few months the ex- 
pression, “the Old Guard,” will bob up in 
the public prints, with reference to seg- 
ments of party alignments. According to 
reliable sources, the expression had its 
origin in a war cry, and so may be particu- 
larly applicable now. The Dictionary of 
American Politics says the term was first 
adopted in political parlance in America 
by delegates who favored the re-election 
of General Grant in 1880, when the old 
battle saying, “The Old Guard dies but 
never surrenders,” was hauled out. This 





stout declaration goes back further, they 
say, to Napoleon’s Imperial Guard, known 
also as the “Old Guard.” It has been spe- 
cifically attributed to General Cambronne 
at the Battle of Waterloo. Afterward, 
when he had surrendered to the British, 
the General is said to have denied saying 
anything of the kind. 


The End of the Chesapeake 


Long before there was even a thought 
of Lend-Lease, an American warship, the 
historically-famous Chesapeake, was in 
England, its identity cloaked in a grist 
mill. It was from the deck of this vessel, 


you may remember, that Captain James; 


Lawrence uttered his famous command, 
“Don’t give up the ship!” That was in 
June, 1813, when the Chesapeake was en- 





gaged. in its encounter with the British 
frigate Shannon. 

Here is what happened: the Chesapeake 
was captured by the British in Boston Bay 
and was taken to England. The hull was 
later sold and used in the building of a 
mill on the river Meon. Timbers of the 
craft are almost as sound today as when 
the mill was originally built. Heavy joists 
are imbedded with bullets; floor timbers 
seamed and pock-marked with the evi- 
dence of sea-battles half-forgotten. Vil- 
lagers of- Wickham, England, not far from 
Southampton, call it “the old Ship Mill,” 
with considerable affection. 

Unless a Nazi bomb has obliterated it 
—and it hadn’t when last the matter was 
checked—the mill is still grinding corn 
the way it has in the hundred-and-thirty 
odd years since the War of 1812. English- 
men haven’t “given up the ship” and 
maybe New Jersey’s Daughters of 1812 
won’t want to, either, when the war is 
over and they consider the matter at a tea 
in the Captain James Lawrence House in 
Burlington. So let’s just call the Chesa- 
peake the first lend-lease battleship. 
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Ardent followers of Thomas Jefferson 
once sought to name a new state in his 
honor. In 1859, delegates actually met 
and adopted a constitution for “The State 
of Jefferson.” The opposition held a 
second convention and established ‘The 
Territory of Jefferson” which later became 
the State of Colorado. 


Ghosts in the Datelines 


When airplanes crash on western crags 
these days, ghost towns come back into 
the news for a day or two. Perhaps no 
greater crop of ghost villages are bunched 
together than in Idaho. 

Once there was Springtown which, in 
the 1880's, had a heyday contrasted now 
only by the mud huts where the last re- 
maining Chinese panned the dregs of the 
gold. Bullion, that once had two general 
stores, a postoffice, a hospital, many 
houses and countless saloons, has no visi- 
ble trace. Oro Grande had five stores 
and a saloon for every store, according 
to one account, but the gold gave out 
after a year, only stragglers remained. 

Vienna used to boast a population of 
1000—the last of its people walked out 
in 1892. Sawtooth City had a great be- 
ginning but when its postmaster quit, in 
1897, its five remaining citizens decided to 
get their mail elsewhere. Eagle City, 
they say, was once the capital of the 
Coeur d’Alenes and so full of improve- 
ments that town lots were sold for a mile 
stretch; now they’ve dropped it off the 
map of Idaho. Galena, Florence, Kingston 
and even Gem are gone. Moose City, 
former population gooo, can now be 
reached only on horseback. 


Dippers’ Heyday 


Santa Claus came back to farmers 
around Batesville, Indiana, almost two 
months after his regularly scheduled an- 
nual call. There was no down-the-chimney 
technique this time; instead the gift ar- 
rived by an underground route. Precious 
gasoline oozed up from a break in the 
“little inch” Texas-to-the-coast pipeline, 
and flowed into Bob’s Creek. 

From miles around the people assembled 
with milk cans, wash tubs, buckets and 
tanks. The amount of escaped gasoline 
was estimated at 1,000,000 gallons. It 
made a top layer 14 inches deep on the 
stream. One man obtained 3,000 gallons; 
another filled his cistern. 

“Fill ’er up” shouts were heard to right 
and left and all around. Then, Harry 
Schwier, the Batesville water-works super- 
intendent, said the gasoline endangered 
the city’s water reservoir located half a 
mile below the break in the pipeline. He 
demanded that the stuff be burned before 
it contaminated the drinking water. Fur- 
thermore the operators of the pipeline 
declared that the gasoline was too low- 
test for use in automobiles. Only one 
hope remains now. The salvaged gasoline 
might propel a fuel-oil tractor in the man- 
ner to which it is accustomed. 
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Shades Of Paul Bunyan! 


The cry of “Auchtang” rings out over 
Northwestern woods this winter. Hob- 


nailed boots crush through the snow as a 
dozen Afrika Korpsmen seek safety. 





Not an invasion scare. Just a bunch of 
war prisoners at work in the big-timber 
country. The War Department has set 
more than 10,000 Nazi PW’s from Mar- 
shal Rommel’s old Afrika Korps to work 
cutting timber in Paul Bunyan’s old hang- 
outs in the Pacific Northwest. They are 
given instruction in the use of American 
tools and safety practices by means of a 
“Schnitzelbank” chart, worked out by the 
War Department. They learned so well 
that there hasn’t been a serious injury 
among them yet—a far better record than 
they made in Africa. Now there are plans 
afoot to send other thousands into the 
woods to cut the timber sorely needed by 
war industries. 


Dakota Finds a Manuscript 


This won’t be the last you will hear of 
the 16th Century manuscript found in a 
South Dakota farmhouse, through the 
hunch of a Northwestern University pro- 
fessor. The manuscript is the famous Hut- 
terian chronicle. It’s of outstanding inter- 
est to historians, sociologists and econo- 
mists inasmuch as it is expected to shed 
new light on central Europe during the 
Reformation. Honors for the discovery 
must go to Dr. A. J. F. Zieglschmid of 
Northwestern’s German department. 

The manuscript, penned in high Ger- 
man, tells the history of the Hutterian 
Brethren, a group of Swiss religious dis- 
senters who emigrated to Moravia where 
they set up their own church and com- 
munal colonies in 1527. The record was 
extended from time to time and carried 
from country to country through 300 
years. According to Dr. Zieglschmid, the 
Hutterians founded the first maternity 
hospitals and kindergartens ever known 
to have existed. 

In 1760, when the Empress Maria 
Theresa of Austria ordered the burning of 
all Hutterian writings, the chronicle was 
conveyed secretly to Transylvania. In 
1874, some of the sect settled in South 
Dakota and Canada. Here they estab- 
lished colonies where descendants live in 
much the same way as their forebears did 
in Europe. The Northwestern professor 
disagreed with other authorities who felt 


that the manuscript had been lost in the 
Atlantic crossing. 

Continuing his search among the Hut- 
terian communities, Dr. Zieglschmid final- 
ly went to the Bon Homme colony at 
Yankton, S.D., and found the document 
lying in a cupboard. It was in the posses- 
sion’ of the Rev. Michael Waldner whose 
grandfather must have brought it to South 
Dakota. Asked why he was so sure the 
record had not vanished from the earth, 
Dr. Zieglschmid said merely that he knew 
it was a big book and that big books are 
hard to lose. The Cayuga Press, Ithaca, 
N.Y., will publish a translation soon, 


Bagging the Bagel 


When a man who said his name was Sam 
Eder. called New York police the other 
night and said a thief had just driven off 
with his truck with 1,560 bagel, officers 
didn’t ask what the truck looked like. 

“What’s a bagel?” they demanded. 

Sam explained. A bagel, he said, is a 
roll with a hole in the middle. 

“Oh, a doughnut!” exclaimed the desk 
sergeant happily. 

“No,” answered Eder, a driver for 
Fisher’s Bagel Bakery, “nothing like a 
doughnut. They’re bagel!” 

Police found the truck and said the 
bagel, also intact, tasted pretty good. The 
thief apparently didn’t like bagel. 


The Mystery of the P. E. 0. 


Behind the meaning of the letters, 
P. E. O., may lie the story of the first 
sorority in the United States, perhaps the 
first woman’s club. Seventy-fivé years 
ago, when sisterhoods and women’s or- 
ganizations were novel adventures, if not 
a bit risque, seven college girls decided to 
form a society of their own. It was on 
January 21, 1869, that Hattie Briggs said 
to Franc Rhodes, “Let’s have our own 
society,” and Franc answered, “All right, 
let’s tell Mary.” This was the beginning 
of the P. E. O. Sisterhood, now boasting 
a membership approaching 50,000. 

The two girls informed their friends, 
Mary Allen, Allie Coffman, Suella Pear- 
son, Ella Stewart and Allie Bird. It was 
Allie Coffman, they say, who said: “Let’s 
meet: this afternoon. You, Allie, write up 
a constitution and bring it back with you.” 
The group met in the music room of Old 
Main, on the campus of Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Established 
half in jest, half in earnest, the P. E. O. 
Sisterhood was soon going places. 

In 1903 Mrs. Alice Bird Babb, one of 
the original “sisters,” said that the first 
aims of the P. E. O. were purely social 
and that only after considerable discus- 
sion was educational work decided upon. 
A fund was established, thousands of 
young women have been aided to finish 
college educations since then. In 1929 the 
Sisterhood opened its memorial library on 
the campus of Iowa Wesleyan; Mrs. Franc 
Rhodes Stafford turned the first shovelful 
of earth. -Mrs. Stafford and Mrs. Babb 


il 


were the last survivors of the original 
seven organizers of the P.E.O. Sisterhood. 

Now the room in which the seven “sis- 
ters” first met in 1869 is preserved as a 
Memory Room, the unofficial headquar- 
ters of the order. Memory remains poor 
on one essential detail, however. No one 
knows what “P. E. O.” means. When the 
founders met and chose a name they 
pledged to keep its meaning secret. What- 
ever it may be, even though it cements 
the friendship of women of all ages every- 
where today, the secret, well kept, seems 
to have died with the seven. 


Americanization of As-Nas 


Poker isn’t poker at all and never was. 
It began as As-Nas, a Persian pastime that 
used but 20 cards. Actually, poker came 
to these United States by way of New 
Orleans where Louisiana Frenchmen 
adapted what they called pogué and what 
Germans called pochen. Americans ap- 
proximated the pronunciation of po-que, 
with its accent on the second syllable. So 
the name of poker was born. 

The full deck of .52 cards goes back 
little more than a hundred years, although 
the number of players, two to eight, has 
remained as in As-Nas. It was a mere 
competition of “straight” or “bluff” play- 
ing, with no draw to improve the original 
hands, until the 1860’s when, during the 
Civil War, poker-playing went interstate 
and began to gain the reputation of a dis- 
tinctly American game. It was during the 
Civil War that “straights” were intro- 
duced. The “straight flush” in the 1870’s. 

Although the game had its rise in Persia 
and its first development in the hands of 





French colonists, most of the variations 
are distinctly American. These include 
Stud Poker, Deuces Wild, Wild Widow, 
Joker Poker (which has a European coun- 


terpart as mistigris), stripped-pack poker 


in which 2’s, 3’s and 4’s are deleted, table 
stakes in which a set amount is placed 
“in the pot” on the table and cannot be 
changed after the player sees his hand, and 
whisky poker in which an extra hand is 
dealt, face down. 

Poker gathered together its greatest 
popularity, and the evil reputation that 
still clings to it, in those days when the 
West was being developed, and gambling 
was rife in every little cross-roads mining 
town. Gambling, however, has no more 
distinction in poker than it has in any 
other card game. Give a man a wagering 
urge, and he'll bet on anything. 





World at War 


117th Week of War 


AIR WAR. The curtain has risen on the prelude to the invasion of Europe. 
In an unprecedented series of coordinated attacks based from England and 
Italy, allied air power smashed at aircraft industries across Germany. The 
Luftwaffe had 518 planes shot down. Price paid by Allies was 223 aircraft, 
mostly bombers. The Nazi’s retaliatory blitz on London continued. 


PACIFIC. Follow-up of the successful Marshalls-Truk blows was a stab at 
the Marianas, 1500 miles from Tokyo. Carrier based planes destroyed 135 
Jap aircraft and two ships. Among those absent: the Japanese Fleet. U.S. 
destroyer forces shelled, then bombed, the enemy bastion at Rabaul. 





RUSSIA, Celebrating its 26th anniversary by more victories on three fronts, 
the USSR’s armies captured iron-rich Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine, Rogachev 
and Vitebsk in White Russia, and Dno, rail junction leading to the Baltic 
Sea. Almost three quarters of Soviet soil has been recaptured from the enemy 
in the past year’s campaign, Premier Stalin said in his anniversary message. 


ITALY. The Nettuno-Cassino stalemate dragged on, with German and 
Allied units engaged in minor skirmishes. The Nazis claimed the Allies had 








turned the beachhead offensive into a fortress-like defensive. 





Axis Partners Get Chilly 


Japan looks on Germany with more dis- 
dain as Reich’s military victories recede. 


The marriage of convenience between 
Japan and Germany is showing signs of 
strain. Dr. Heinrich Stahmer, German 
Ambassador to Tokyo recently relayed 
the protests of two German drug firms 
to the Japanese government against their 
confiscation of a valuable patent, relates 
the Swedish paper, Stockholm Aftontid- 
ningen. 

The Japanese have also arrested Ger- 
mans in Japan and made other confisca- 
tions for no reason, the paper declared. 
German reverses on the battlefield were 
cited as the reason for Japan’s growing 
scorn for her brother in arms. “All Ger- 
man -protests are nonchalantly treated, 
and this has caused much anxiety among 
the German colony in Japan,” said the 
Aftontidningen. 

Another newspaper, the Svenska Dag- 
bladet, claimed the Japanese have put 
Nazi “racial superiority” theories into re- 
verse: “German military delegations are 
today prevented from studying Japan’s 
Asiatic theaters of war. The Japanese do 
not want the native Asiatic populations 
to think that there are any white people 
who enjoy a superior position. The Jap- 
anese have thus adopted the Nazi racial 
theories and are applying them for their 
own purposes.” 


Japan Tightens Her Belt 


Shrinking rice supply from south forces 
her to step up production nearer home. 

For the past year enemy shipping in 
the Pacific has been a bull’s-eye for U. S. 
submarines and bombers. Japan has felt 
the pinch in dwindling supplies of rice 
imports from South Asia because her re- 


maining merchant marine must be re- 
served for transporting essential war ma- 
terials, such as bauxite. She now plans 
to develop Manchuria as a major food 
source by shifting thousands of new col- 
onists there this year. 

Japan proper is unable to produce 
enough rice, the Japanese staff of life, 
to support the nation. For years she has 
kept captured Korea on the verge of 
starvation by consuming a large propor- 
tion of that country’s total food produc- 
tion. With the rice pipe line from Indo 
China and Malay stopped up Tokyo now 
turns to Manchuria. Its agricultural possi- 
bilities have been virtually unexploited 
because the Japs have concentrated on 
coal and iron there since they seized it in 
1931-33. 

To increase Manchurian rice acreage 


PATHFINDER 


Japan will draw on farm labor from the 
homeland, Korea and occupied areas in 
the south. In 1943 there were already 
137,000 “colonist” families at work. Many 
local inhabitants also will be switched to 
agricultural work. 


What Russia Got 


Foreign Economic Administration Re- 


veals Huge Totals of Lend-Lease Aid. 


The crashing tidal wave of Russian 
victory is the crest of a terrific flood of 
U. S. Lend-Lease aid, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration revealed. For the 
first time, FEA made public the full di- 
mensions of the surge of munitions and 
materials that flowed from the United 
States to Russia after Lend-Lease flood- 
gates were opened in October, 1941. 

In 27 months, shipments worth $4,243,- 
804,000, included— 

7,800 planes. 

4,700 tanks and tank destroyers. 

177,000 tons of explosives. 

More than 170,000 trucks, 32,000 jeeps, 
nearly 25,000 other vehicles. 

More than 6,000,000 pairs of army 
boots. 

740,000 tons of aviation gasoline, plus 
other fuels and lubricating oils. 

1,350,000 tons of steel, 384,000 tons of 
aluminum, copper and other metals, and 
$400,000,000 worth of farm and indus- 
trial machinery and machine tools. 

Food shipments totaling 2,250,000 tons, 
mainly wheat and flour, sugar, meat, dried 
peas and beans, powdered milk, dried 
eggs, fats, oils and butter to supplement 
what food Russia was able to produce 
herself. 

The flow kept increasing until the 1943 
total of 5,400,000 tons nearly doubled the 
2,800,000 tons sent in 1942. 

U. S. Congressmen from rural districts 
prepared to bark that “The folks who 
produce Lend-Lease food could use some 
of that Lend-Lease machinery and equip- 
ment.” 
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LEATHERNECK’'S EYE-VIEW OF TRUK before the U. S$. Navy altered its appearance. Marines 
snapped this picture from the. first foreign plane that ever flew over the big Jap base. 


MARCH 6, 1944 


Austria—Key to the Danube 


Establishment of economic equilibrium 
and strong democracy, main problems. 


Before the Moscow Declaration guaran- 
teed a free and independent Austria the 
Austrian people were confused as to their 
future place among nations. Since then 
underground strikes and sabotage have 
multiplied. If the Allies strike at Austria 
through Italy or Yugoslavia the country 
will rise to aid her liberators. f 

Freedom from Hitler, however, will 
mean more problems for Austria. With 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and the rise of nationalism after the 
last war, Austria and the other Danubian 
nations were strangled economically by 





Post-war Russia is the bogeyman who 
has kept Allied diplomats in a state of 
dithers for the past year. Nazis have 
deliberately spread stories of a “Com- 
munist Europe.” Statesmen and philoso- 
phers in both the U. S. A. and Britain are 
wondering about “a westward movement 
(by the U.S.S.R.), over the ruins of Eu- 
rope, comparable to that carried to the east 
by Genghis Khan.” Last month, The 
Nineteenth Century, a reputable British 
periodical on foreign affairs, popped up 
with an article by its editor, F. A. Voigt, 
that threw more fuel on these flames of 
Allied discord. Boldly accusing Great Brit- 
ain of following a policy of appeasement 
toward both the U. S. A. and U.S.S.R., 
Voigt named the territories that, in his 


the tariffs and custom barriers that sprang 
up on every new frontier. Consequently, 
unffl Hitler came into power the majority 
of Austrians regarded union with Ger- 
many as the best answer to their eco- 
nomic problems. The forced anschluss of 
1938 cured them of this solution. 

To avert another period of acute post- 
war poverty, therefore, Austria must not 
only step up her agricultural production 
but maintain free trade with her neigh- 
bors. Many consider a regional federa- 
tion, whether political or economic, the 
best guarantee that boundaries will re- 
main open. The main barrier to forma- 
tion of such a federation is opposition of 
the U.S.S.R., dictated by her fear this 
might be a “cordon sanitaire” against her. 


opinion, the U.S.S.R. will claim after war. 
His notion of a “post-war sphere of 
Russian domination” (depicted above) 
includes, he said: Finland, East Prussia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, Rumania, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Iran, and possibly 
Yugoslavia and northern Norway. He also 
assumes that the Soviet controls .estab- 
lished over Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Finnish Karelia and the eastern half of 
Poland in 1939 will be retained. Germany, 
he guesses, will become a vassal state. 
Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue and 
London’s Downing Street buttoned their 
executive lips tight, and continued to hold 
their cards of policy close against their 
chests. Three months had passed since 
the Tehran Conference. Yet, no definite 
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Establishment of a strongly democratic 
Austria goes hand in hand with the end- 
ing of her economic isolation. Here in the 
United Statés three groups of exiled Aus- 
trians predominate. The cause of Arch- 
duke Otto, who seeks to restore the Haps- 
burg rule, appears hopeless. When his U. S. 
War Department-sponsored committee to 
recruit followers for the Austrian Legion 
rallied only 27 volunteers even the State 
Department gave up the idea. Count 
Ferdinand Czernin, democratic leader of 
Austrian Action, represents the bourgeoisie, 
which is numerically small in Austria. 

Most powerful group here is the Aus- 
trian Labor Committee, consisting of So- 
cial Democrats and labor union officials 
driven out by Dollfuss in 1934. 


WAR BOOTY 


MH us.s.r. 1938 


report concerning the promises and pledges 
exchanged there had been given the 
American or British or Russian people. 
From England last week came rumors of 
a major rumble in British politics, one 
that might result in Winston Churchill's 
resignation before mid-summer. In the 
U. S. A., Franklin Roosevelt’s 12-year 
rule over Congress took a left hook on 
the chin in the form of the Barkley revolt 
against the tax veto. Russia alone re- 
mained impassive, victorious. 

Editor Voigt might be a frightened, 
reactionary liar, might be a prophet of 





_the “things to come.” Either way, Anglo- 


American diplomacy seemed to be biting 
its nails to the quick, trying to decide 
whither the hammer-and-sickle marches. 
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(THs is the second in 

a series of articles on 
the prospects envisaged by big and little 
business in post-war America. They are 
condensed from reports sent back to Wash- 
ington by Howard Browning, PATHFIND- 
ER’s Business Editor, now at half-trek in a 
25,000 mile tour up and down the U.S. A. 
... THE Epirors.) “ 


New England 


The professor of Business Administra- 
tion paced back and forth in front of his 
Boston fireplace. The problem and char- 
acteristics of small industry, he boomed, 
has absorbed much of his attention for 
many years. “These people are not neces- 
sarily any more worthy of help and sym- 
pathy than big business is. There should 
be no halo around smallness, because it is 
small, any more than there should be a 
blot on bigness because it is big. Most 
thoughtful people agree that the small 
businessman, the home owner, the farm 
owner is the backbone of America. Yet 
many a small business is small because it 
is less efficient than its big competitor. 
The best proof that it is less efficient lies 
in the fact that the efficient small man 
generally runs rings around the big indus- 
try. He’s more elastic and versatile. 

“Now, as to management. In the first 
place, the average small industrial owner 
or manager has little appreciation of the 
value to him of modern business methods. 
He has no time to spend on problems of 
management. On the whole, he is not likely 
to know his costs of production or know 
how to figure a bid. He makes very little 
money, so even if he wants to find out if 
his product is what the public wants or 


if his product has other uses and markets, 


he has no way to pay for research. 

“Since the bank troubles of the 1930s, 
too, he has found it is harder to find a 
banker who will finance him. The reason 
for a bank is to take risks with its money. 
But the modern banker is refusing to per- 
form that function, chiefly through fear 
of what the examiner will say. 

“You might sum up the problems in this 
manner: The small man lacks the money 
to pay for management, advice, product 
and market research. Until he has them 
he will have a hard time existing, let alone 
growing. Some way must be found to 
make these things available to small-busi- 
ness. Until it is found, it will operate gen- 
erally at a disadvantage in competition 
with big industry.” 

So, the professor thinks, two things 
must be done: (1) bankers must revise 
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their attitude and make risk loans guaran- 
teed chiefly by the character of the bor- 
rower, and (2) research must be made 
available to the small industrialist. 

Concerning financing such research he 
declared, “I think big business is suffi- 
ciently interested in the social stability 
resulting from a healthy base of small in- 
dustrial properties to put up the money 
necessary to make research available at 
low costs. But don’t forget—once these 
helps are available, you still must persuade 
the small man that he needs them.” 

In New England, in New York, in Ohio, 
and in Pennsylvania, medium and small 
employers were asked by PATHFINDER if 
they thought such big-business endowed 
research would be feasible. All admitted 
that small business needs research. And 
most admitted they are too distrustful of 
big-business to make use of such facilities. 


13,530 Small Businesses 


Going into the war, New England indus- 
try was overwhelmingly composed of small 
units, with 13,530 plants employing 100 or 
less wage earners as against only 2,015 
employing more than that number. The 
really big, sprawling factory was largely 
foreign to the region. This picture has 
changed radically in the urban areas. 

Here are the outstanding war centers in 
New England, where economic disloca- 
tions have been most severe: 

Portland, Me., where the New England 
Shipbuilding Company (subsidiary of Bath 
Works) employs an estimated 25,000 ship- 
workers in South Portland. The city 
is looking forward to reverting to pre-war 
lumber and textile business. 

Bath, Me., with shipyards employing an 
estimated 18,000 workers who have found 
shelter over a 30-mile radius from the 
town. Bath has no expectation of holding 
its expansion. 

Boston, with huge Army and Navy es- 
tablishments and tremendous but highly 
diversified and distributed ‘war contracts. 

Quincy, and near-by Hingham, Mass., 
with Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. Little 
Hingham had a population of some 8,000, 
pre-war, and no suspicion of a shipyard; 
today its yards employ around 20,000— 
all of whom may safely be regarded as 
transients. In nearby Quincy, whose ship- 
yards once employed 7,200 men, there are 
now more than 30,000 ship-workers. 

Hartford; Conn., where United Air- 
craft’s huge Pratt & Whitney Engines ,Di- 
vision and Hamilton-Standard Propellor 
Co. have payrolls estimated at 50,000 men 
and women. A priority system for labor, 
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with personnel ceilings for non-essential 
business, helps keep plants going. The 
area has 26,000 mew population. 

Groton and New London, Conn., where 
a tremendous expansion at Electric Boat 
Co. (submarines) and the Navy’s Coast 
Guard.and submarine bases have swollen 
both communities out of recognition. 

Bridgeport, Conn., with huge Vought- 
Sikorsky, Remington Arms, and General 
Electric Company works. This is one of 
the few places where out-of-New-England- 
labor is a sizeable factor. An estimated 
3,500 families have come to the town 
from the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. 
Total new population is reported at 17,000. 

While all of these places face drastic 
readjustment after the war, it should be 
borne in mind that the expansion was 
drawn from the smaller cities and towns. 


New New England 


Until the war came along, and for many 
years previously, New England was ,eco- 
nomically static or retrogressive. Busi- 
nesses were owned pretty much by fami- 
lies. Living away from their property, as 
often as not, they entrusted affairs to man- 
agers whose sole responsibility was ‘to 
show a margin of profit without taking 
chances. New England finance looked to 
other sections of the country or to other 
countries for investment opportunities. 
New England youth looked to New York, 
Detroit, Chicago. 

John D. West, Industrial Executive of 
the New England Council, properly blames 
many of New England’s troubles on what 
he calls “mouse-trap philosophy.” Con- 
servative, hard-bitten, convinced that fine 
craftsmanship and high quality will bring 
the world to his door, the New England 
conservative often found himself at a loss 
when he encountered modern methods of 
distribution. 

The New England Council, financed by 
industry and business in the six states, 
and supported (morally, but not financial- 
ly) by the six states themselves, has been 
working at this problem since 1925. Ded- 
icated to increased research, to new pro- 
duction for New England, and new uses 
for old products, the Council is working 
aggressively on the region’s problems. 

Progress toward their solution will have 
a great bearing on the growth of the area 
when the war is over. The skills, the 
manufacturing facilities, the population 
are there. The nation’s greatest markets 
are nearby. With research, financing, and 
aggressive interest in the shifts of mar- 
kets and public and industrial demand, 
New England can enjoy years of solid 
prosperity. 


The power of the word was embarrass- 
ingly demonstrated in the last sentence 
of “American Business Looks Ahead . . I” 
on P. 14-15 of our February 28 issue. As 
published, it read “And the big outfits 
want that.” It should have read “And the 
big outfits don’t want that.” . . The Edi- 
tors. 
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THREE REASONS WHY 


IS POISON TO U-BOATS! 


’"TTHE Navy is frequently silent on sub- 

sinkings. But when you read of con- 
voy after convoy getting through, you 
know Martin Mariners are at work. 
From Iceland to Rio these big 20-ton 
flying boats help guard the sea lanes, 
ready at a moment’s notice to unleash 
a storm of gunfire and depth charges on 
lurking killers of the deep. They’re 
deadly poison to U-boats! 


WHY MARINERS ARE TOPS AGAINST SUBS 


Take a look at the picture above and 
note the big sturdy hull. That means 


seaworthiness, the ability to take off or 
land in rough weather, maintaining the 
constant, never-ceasing hunt for U-boats. 
Then look at the broad tail with its twin 
fins. That gives stability, a steady plat- 
form, assured accuracy in bombing. 
Finally, there’s the spread of those long, 
gull-wings. Such wingspread enables 
Mariners to ‘“‘coast” through the air, 
with engines throttled down for mini- 
mum fuel consumption, permitting them 
to stay aloft hours longer. In addition, 
these tough PBM’s pack sufficient fire- 
power to slug it out with a U-boat’s guns 


OFFICIAL NAVY PHOTOS SHOW MARTIN MARINERS SINKING NAZI SUB 


when making low-level attacks. The Mar- 
iner was designed as a scourge for subs! 


YOUR OWN COMMAND 


When you pilot a Martin Mariner, you’re 
leader of an eleven-man crew. If you’ve 
got what it takes to fly, you belong in the 
Navy Air Force. It’s a real opportunity 
to learn the trade of the future .. . avia- 
tion. Even now Martin has completed 
plans for giant 150-ton “flying hotels,” 
the transportation of tomorrow. Such 
ships, weaving an aerial network over the 
world will require crews of expert fliers. 
You can be one of them, if you start 
now to win your Navy Wings of Gold! 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
BatTimore-3, MARYLAND 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 





AIRCRAFT 


Baslder of Dependable © Asreraft Since 1909 





HELPLESS! Unable to submerge or flee, U-boat 
lies helpless. Mariner, designed to stay aloft 
for very long periods, circles watchfully until 
destroyer arrives to polish off the sub. 


DIRECT HITS! Straddled by depth charges, sub 
is forced to surface, crippled. Twin tail fins, 
assuring stability, permit accurate bombing 
like this, make Mariners the scourge of subs. 


BOMBS AWAY! Strings of depth charges cas- 
cade from Mariner’s bays. Extra-big bomb 
capacity enables Mariner to drop lethal pat- 
terns of explosives, blanketing target area. 











THE PAST: War Chief Joseph (Nez Perce) in 1877, was called the West's most scientific warrior. 


N 1918, just before the Boche 
surrendered, General Karl von Prutch 
sized up the American Indian as the 
“most dangerous American soldier—an 
army within himself—the one American 
soldier Germany must fear.” If von 
Prutch had any part in drawing up the 
Prussian plans for World War II, he 
greatly underestimated the return of the 
American native. 

For return they have—18,000 of them, 
fighting on every battle front. In war 
plants and lumber camps, on farms, cat- 
tle ranches and railroads, behind desks, 
and back home on the reservations’ the 
rest of the 400,000 “first Americans” are 
doing a full-time job for victory. Sup- 
posedly “vanishing” for decades, the In- 
dians have turned up in this third year of 
the war as one of the most potent groups 
assisting in the nation’s war effort. 

The Indian has put everything .on the 
line as silently as he once stalked the 
white man who stole his lands and de- 
stroyed his food. Almost as one man, 
Navajos, Hopis, Menominees, Creeks, 
Mission Indians, Crows, Iroquois and a 
hundred other tribes have ranged them- 


selves on our side in the great fight. In 
some of these tribes as high as 70 per 
cent of the able-bodied men between the 
ages of 18 and 38 are in the service, most 
of them volunteers. 

The North American redmen have been 
on the warpath since December 7, 1941. 
The day of Pearl Harbor for the first 
time in half a century 2,000 Sioux tribes- 
men danced the Sun Dance and pledged 
a fight to the death. In the Northeast the 
Six Nations of the Iroquois Confederacy 
unsheathed ancient tribal tomahawks for 
their own traditional war dances. Incensed 
Navajos saddled their ponies, filled their 
saddlebags with food and ammunition, 
cleaned and oiled their rifles and rode into 
Gallup, New Mexico. They wanted to start 
shooting right then. 

Three thousand California Indians from 
30 reservations, for almost a century at 
odds with the Federal Government im- 
mediately pledged to the President “loy- 
alty and readiness to serve our great na- 
tion.” Indians from the village of Santa 
Ana left their adobe huts and stole se- 
cretly into their ancient shrine. There in 
the long abandoned home of their ances- 
tors the entire pueblo remained praying 
for “the people of the world” for one un- 


broken month of religious devotion. 
Last year, they bought more than 
$2,000,000 of war bonds. They turned in 
more than enough steel and iron scrap to 
give their 18,000 front-line warriors plenty 
of ammunition. Red Cross and other 
drives have brought contributions in the 
millions from oil-rich Oklahoma Indians, 
and many responses like that of the 
Alaskan village of Kipnut which gave its 
all—eight mink skins, one weasel skin, and 
$16.50 left over from the hunting season. 
The rubber and scrap drives are an- 
other success story. From 200 Indian res- 
ervations over a period of twelve months, 
Uncle Sam received steel and iron scrap 
to make 6,211 aerial bombs; enough brass 
for 166,500 .30 calibre cartridges; lead 
enough for 2,000,000 bullets; aluminum 
for two pursuit planes. A thousand stories 
could be told—women who walk for miles 
to buy a twenty-five cent war stamp; a 
boy who froze to death while trekking a 
1oo-mile mid-winter trail to a recruiting 
station; another who walked and hitch- 
hiked 668 miles to join the Marines. This 
is the spirit of today’s American Indian, 


Mrs. Daniels’ Lima. 


Most intriguing of all the stories about 
the home contributions of Indians to our 
war strength is that of Mrs. Rose Daniels, 
an 89-year-old Navajo woman on the 


Unitah-Ouray reservation in Utah. This , 


aged woman, says Commissioner John 
Collier, of the U.S. Indian Service, did 
her bit on tke food front by contributing 
the seed for a new variety of lima bean— 
the only variety yet known to grow satis- 
factorily in high, dry country. 

As a child, Mrs. Daniels was stolen 
from the Navajos by the Whiteriver 


Apaches and sold to the Unitahs. Finally . 


she was sold by the Unitahs to a Mormon 
pioneer, a Mr. Daniels, of Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, who later settled with her on 
the Unitah reservation. All her life she 
has been an enthusiastic and painstaking 
gardener, cultivating a small irrigated 
plot. Through the years she saved seeds 
from her vegetables in bottles and cans 
lining the shelves of her seed house. 

A few years ago a representative of the 
Horticultural Field Station, at Cheyenne 
visited the old Indian woman and looked 
gver her array of seeds. Remaining in one 
seed can were just three lima beans. The 
scientist wrapped these carefully and took 
them to the experiment station. From this 
small beginning was finally produced a 
new variety which was placed on the 
market for the first time in 1943. It is 
especially adapted to the short growing 
season of eastern Utah, Wyoming and 
South Dakota. 

Still it’s the fighting spunk and cunning 
of the front-line Indian GI that makes 
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the most thrilling stories. For instance the 
tale of how Private Ken Scissons of Rapid 
City, S. D. picked off ten Nazis in four 
minutes of Ranger action around Bizerte 
is still told among Rangers and Com- 
mandos themselves as one of the real 
believe-it-or-nots of this war. Ken wasn’t 
trying to shoot Nazis. He was shooting to 
draw the enemy’s fire away from two 
wounded buddies crawling back to safety. 
Like many other Indians, however, Ken 
had just never learned to miss with a 
rifle. 

When the Jap fleet headed toward Mid- 
way, the U. S. Air Force in Hawaii was 
commanded by an ex-Osage Reservation 
cowboy, Major General Clarence T. 
Tinker. He took to the air in the lead 
plane of a bombing squadron, spearhead- 
ing the attack and riding herd on the Japs 
all day until his gas gave out and his 
plane plunged into the ocean. His’ body 
was never found. The story of Tinker has 
grown into a legend among the Osages 
and other tribes who believe his spirit will 
bring victory to the nation and justice to 
the Indian at the end of the trail. 

The American Indian won’t bury the 
tomahawk—except in Jap or Nazi skulls— 
until the final pipe of peace is smoked. 
But when the triumphant braves return to 
their villages, they'll find the Great White 
Father hasn’t forgotten. Their loyalty will 
be rewarded. 


The Indians’ Future. 


As a matter of fact Uncle Sam never 
was proud of the way he sometimes 
shoved his Indian nephews around. In 
1934 when Mussolini picked on Ethiopia 
he answered American protests by shout- 
ing: “It’s no worse than your treatment 
of the Indians.” And Uncle Sam blushed 
and changed the ssubject. The sad truth 
was the great American rush to settle our 
continent too often degenerated into a 
bum’s rush for Lo, the Poor Indian. Un- 
like the fascists, though, we recognized 
and disliked injustice, even our own. We 
tried to do something about it. 

As far back as 1924, Congress con- 
ferred full citizenship on all American 
Indians. That was partly a bonus for In- 
dian heroism in World War I. 

The next Armistice will be different. 
After this war, when beaten-down peoples 
all over the world are due to get a break, 
the American Indian can expect to come 
into his own. Our government isn’t even 
waiting for war to end. One handsome 
post-war gift to the Indians of Southern 
Arizona from the War Relocation Board 
is in the bag already. It’s a sample of 
what’s ahead for Indians of other sections. 
The gift is a small return of what we took 
from the Indians—land. On thousands of 
former desert acres in the Gila and Colo- 


rado River Reservations, the War Reloca- 
tion Authority settled a quarter of a mil- 
lion West Coast Japs for the duration. 
Barracks, drainage ditches, canals and 
modern irrigation helped turn the desert 
into desirable farmland. The government 
paid the bills and sent technicians. 

Local Indians did a lot of the labor, 
and learned new skills and ways of get- 
ting things done. Now the relocated Japs 
—yellow, yes, but lazy, never—are con- 
tinuing to cultivate and improve the land. 
As soon as Hirohito hollers, “Enough!” 
his Arizona ex-countrymen will have to 
re-locate again, maybe to the West Coast, 
maybe all the way back to Japan. Anyway 
they’ll have to hand their part of Arizona 
back to the Indians, complete with mod- 





THE PRESENT: Pfc. Clement P. Crazy Thunder (Pine Ridge Sioux), a hard-hitting Paramarine. 
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ern improvements for native Americans. ° 

Then between the braves who learned 
white men’s ways in the Armed Forces and 
their families who learned while laboring 
for the government or in defense plants, 
the Arizona tribes will have enough know- 
how to take over and carry on the mod- 
ern improvements toward a better life. 

Meanwhile the stay-at-homes—squaws, 
papooses, older men and those unfit to 
fight, although there are few Indian 4-F’s 
—are fighting as skillfully on the home 
front as Joe Longknife fought on Bataan. 
In war plants and lumber camps, on 
farms, cattle ranches and railroads, be- 
hind desks and back home on the reserva- 
tions, the 400,000 “vanishing’’ Americans 
are plainly in sight. The return of im- 
proved lands, the use of modern skills 
learned on war projects and in war plants, 
and, finally, a closer contact. with the 
white man’s way of living will weigh 
heavily and favorably in the post war 
picture of the American Indian. 
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Food 


Future for Agriculture 


European food production has declined 
only 10% since the war began, Eric Eg- 
lund, Chief Agricultural Economist for 
USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations told the National Farm Institute 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Calling lend-lease food one of the main 
reasons for the Russian come-back, Eg- 
lund said both Russian and English ex- 
periences show the recuperative powers of 
agriculture and the possibilities of recov- 
ering production soon after the war. 

His views were supported by Karl 
Brandt, economist of the Food Research 
Institute, Leland Stanford University, who 
warned American farmers. not to expect an 
unlimited European market for food dur- 
ing the next five or six years. “I cannot 
find a single European country where the 
primary agricultural economy is worse off 
than at the start of this war,” Brandt said. 

Speaking about domestic farm _pro- 
grams, Dr. Henry C. Taylor, director of 
the Farm Foundation, suggested “an un- 
official national congress to take the place 
of all other pressure groups.” 

The “unofficial congress” would take the 
lead “in presenting to Congress statesman- 
like programs for legislation that would 
repeal laws now in force which grant spe- 
cial privileges to certain groups at the 
expense of others.” 


New Federal Inspection 


As a first step toward buying more of 
the meat for the armed services from 
smaller packing houses and slaughter 
plants, to insure supplies during possible 
light marketing months this summer, the 
WFA will bring more than 3,000 small 
meat processors under Federal inspection 
beginning April 1. 

The new order covers all plants slaugh- 
tering weekly 52 or more head of cattle 
that make “Army style” beef. Until now 
all beef for the armed services has come 
from the less than soo larger packing 
plants that have been under Federal in- 
spection, The small plants will not be 
required to set aside “canner” or “cutter” 
beef from civilian consumption. 


Feed Worries 


Live-stock feed will be scarcer this 
year, particularly in the Northeastern 
states, unless the WFA acts to import 
added supplies the ten-state Northeastern 
Governor’s Feed Committee reports. 

The committee called on the WFA to 
provide at least 200 freight cars daily for 
moving feed grains to lakehead storage 
points from interior points in Canada; to 
provide boats during spring and summer 
months; and “to investigate the possi- 


bility of importing South American grain. 


Ticks Licked 


It took forty years, but state and gov- 
ernment agencies finally wiped cattle fever 
ticks off the U. S. map. The ticks used to 
cost stockmen of North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Texas and Florida $50,000,- 
ooo a year. When the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry recently lifted its quarantine 
on Collier and Henry counties of Florida, 
and most of eight Texas counties along 
the Rio Grande, the last infested areas in 
the nation were declared O.K. 


Record Cabbage Crop 


Largest winter cabbage crop on record 
has pushed WFA into the cabbage and 
kraut market in an effort to protect pro- 
ducers and save possible loss. 

With the crop amounting to 483,600 
tons (74% greater than 1943), the food 
trade has been buying leafy southern cab- 
bage at lower prices while consumers 
continue to pay the full ceiling price. 

Fearful this food might gp to waste, 
WFA has offered to pay processors up to 
$16 a ton for all cabbage purchased in 9 
states and made into kraut up to 50,000 
tons. Payments are for added transporta- 
tion charges. Processors, however, must 
pay not less than $15 a ton to producers. 

WFA also has purchased more than 100 
cars of cabbage for distribution to relief 
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clients and institutional users to prevent 
waste of the crop. WFA says quality is 
good in all of the states—Florida, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, California and Arizona. 


Hog marketing permits were discontin- 
ued in Chicago. Originated to prevent 
producers from swamping the market the 
marketing permit system was abandoned 
after officials decided the peak flow of 
hogs to market had passed. They expected 
prices, which were above floor levels for a 
number of days, now would be the guiding 
force for producers. Heavy runs of hogs 
at 12 principal markets early in the year 
overtaxed slaughtering facilities and led 
to the permit system. 


Dangerous Wheat Reserve 


Wheat was almost a drug on the market 
in 1941. Elevators bulged, farm bins over- 
flowed, some of the 943,000,000 bu. crop 
was storéd on the ground. War needs had 
not yet hit the wheat growers. 

Then the cry for wheat began. It was 
needed for feed. It was wanted by our 
Allies. It was used for making industrial 
alcohol. Supplies dwindled until today, 
instead of the 1943 carry-over of about 
600,000,000 bu., indications are we will 
have a reserve of only about 300,000,000 
bu., by July, 1944. 

That is a dangerously low reserve. This 
year’s crop of an estimated 750,000,000 
bu., (and the weather may make it less) 
will be smaller than last year. This is 
hardly enough for food and seed require- 
ments and moderate exports. Don’t be 
surprised if we import wheat next year. 


Pace-WFA 


MORE WINTER CABBAGE than ever before was raised in the South this year. To avoid wasting 
the surplus crop, WFA is encouraging kraut pickling plants to process as much as possible. 


QUESTIONS youd hate your wife 
to ask about INSURANCE. . . . 


@ “Where would we get the money to rebuild if the house burns down - 


* “What if Katie fell down the cellar stairs and broke her leg .. . are we 
protected by insurance . . . enough insurance?” ~ 





Unless you can answer those and sim- 
ilar questions about your insurance, 
you'd better check up with your in- 
surance Agent or Broker. He will tell 
you how little it costs for North 
America Companies’ protection of 
your property against financial losses. 
But how can he be expected to advise 
you fully how to protect what you 
have, unless he knows what you have 
and wish to protect? 





@ “How could | ever get another fur coat at today’s prices if | left mine on — 
a train? Have we that kind of insurance?” : 


As a starter, you might make a 
check right now against the questions 
in the box at right. Why not ask your 
insurance Agent or Broker? 

North America Agents are listed 
in local Classified Telephone Direc- 
tories. Heading the group of North 
America Companies is Insurance 
Company of North America—oldest 
fire and marine insurance company 
in this country, founded 1792. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 









ASK YOURSELF 
THESE QUESTIONS 






(Your Agent or Broker will give 
you the answers) 






@ If water leaks in and damages 
my walls and furnishings, have 
we insurance on that? 










@ Is my home protected by enough 
fire insurance to cover today's 
replacement value? 







@ Does my automobile insurance 
pay for hospital, nurses’ and 
doctors’ bills for anyone injured 
while riding in my cor, even 
though | am not responsible for 
the accident? 











@ If my wife's jewelry disappeors 

and | can't prove it was either 
lost or stolen, can | collect the 
insurance? 















WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


OH, MY MOTHER NAMED ME STANLEY 
BUT HOW COULD SHE FORESEE 
THAT $O-AND-SO OF A SERGEANT 

WOULD STICK ME WITH K.P.? 





Stanley oom siglory of the camp” 
SEND TODAY FOR NEW, 
FREE BOOK OF NAMES 


Full of fun—packed with the fascinati 
meanings of over 900 names and dozens 0: 
amusing cartoons. 

We'd like to send you 
this book free 30 you'll re- 
member our name: 
“ETHYL.” It is a trade 
mark name for antiknock 
fluid made only by. the 
Ethyl Corporation. Our: 
war job is manufacturing: 
this fluid for improving 
fighting gasolines. 
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| “WHAT’S IN A NAME?” ‘ 
| Dept, M-13 Bor 53, New York 8, N.Y. i 
| Please send me a free copy of | 
i “What's in a Name?” | 
Name, oe occesswcvcccccecie Sbatdnde so , 
r (pcease Print) ! 
1 AGEIEED 22. ccc ceccecsece @occccce eeccee : 
5 Cie Mie. . <ccnctasinatians Seiatt aimee ! 
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EAD to“. THE AUTHOR 

traces the steps of the 
READ faces as one woul ing 
rsons, in his desire to 


scarcely a word in the new testa- 
ment toindicate His whereabou.s. 


You Must Read 
This Revealing Book 


How for 18 . from the age 
of 12 wee le soaninonden the doc- 


THE 1 
ABSENT YEARS 


of JESUS CHRIST 

READ TH 
that SURROUNDS 
THIS MYSTERY! 
nt in preparation for His divine revelation. The Book tells 
the greatest of all grand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 
& itman $1 plus postage. Or send $1 with 


it paper of Christ 
cane’ tagute ystery—now! 












WHAT BOOKS DO YOU rOU WANT? 


0 quote lowest market prices. No charge i: locating 
her -to-Find a All books. OLD NEW 
mailed POST-F 


SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East lith St., New York City 


eo leclemeyeilele) Mm @relel ay 
CLM cul Many Finish in 2 Years 


your time and abilities permit. Bysivales to resi- 


college eqwranee <2 pe, Seas 
alletin. 


Gent school * 
gens! school asteoae -pD 


S. texts supplied. 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for 
nerican School, Dpt. 341, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


res for 
ploma awarded. 
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Keeping up with Cork 


How to “keep your head above water” 
has become as big a problem to the sup- 
ply expert as it is to a shipwrecked sailor 
—both know that “enough cork at the 
right place” may well make the difference. 

Needed for insulation, life-preservers, 
inner-soles, and engine gaskets, cork ranks 
among the critical materials of war and 
civilian life. Dwindling foreign supplies 
have put science on the march and con- 
tinued efforts are being made to develop 
and expand American sources of cork. 

Scientific research not only has found 
new uses for cork, but also has found 
America to be a new potential source of 
supply for our increasing needs. The 
National Cork Project established by 
Charles E. McManus, president of the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company, found 
some 1,000 or more cork trees were grow- 
ing throughout the Southern states, and 
about 4,000 more in Southern California. 
During the past four years alone, more 
than 100,000 cork seedlings have been 
planted in that state. Approximately 50.- 
ooo seedlings are being grown annually in 
the state of Arizona. The national inter- 
est in promoting “home-grown” cork has 
increased so rapidly that the demand for 
cork acorns and seedlings is far in excess 
of the supply. 

Because of the long period of maturity 
before cork trees come into production, it 
will be some years before imports from 
Spain, Portugal and North Africa are 
affected. 

Cork is the outer layer of the bark of 
an evergreen species of oak, known as the 
cork oak. The tree grows to a height of 
about thirty feet. The first stripping of 
cork from young trees takes place when 
they are from ten to 20 years old. They 
are stripped about every eight to ten 
years. Each stripping improves the quality 
of the cork bark. Some substitutes have 
been found to take the place of cork in 
some uses. Fluff from milkweed pods and 
the common cattails are two such exam- 
ples. 


Smoking in the Rain 


A new cigarette paper makes smoking 
in the rain possible. Tasteless and odor- 
less, the paper readily sheds rain, snow or 
sleet and keeps the ciggies fresh in any 
weather. For the present, the entire sup- 
ply goes to the armed forces and will 
probably not be available for home con- 
sumption until after the war. 


Reflection Remover 


Light reflections can be banished from 
glass, glossy paper, oil paintings, varnished 
wood, and other materials by a new re- 





WILLARD GIBBS MEDAL, American Chemical 
Society award, goes to Dr. George O. Curme, 
Jr., Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. of 
N. Y., who helped wrest leadership from Nazis. 


flection-remover discovered by scientists 
of the American Optical Company. 

Used so far mostly on military and 
naval binoculars where it increases light 
transmission 35% by eliminating reflec- 
tions, and enables observers to see distant 
targets in dim light with clearer definition, 
the new process has post-war possibilities 
in removing annoying or dangerous reflec- 
tions from auto windshields, eyeglasses, 
shop windows and showcases, clock faces, 
paintings, photographs, and camera lenses. 
The safety angle is important. 


Bottled Storms 


Storm clouds gather and snowflakes fall 
inside a flask the size of a milk bottle at 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories. With 
this “bottled weather” Dr. Leo J. Ber- 
berich tests insulation for aircraft power 
systems. Under stratosphere conditions, 
exactly reproduced in his experimental 
bottle, Dr. Berberich learns how climate 
and air pressures at 12-mile altitudes af- 
fect air gaps in a plane’s electrical system. 

In the past decade, Dr. Berberich ex- 
plained, the electrical load on big military 
planes has increased at least ten times. 
To meet this demand for more power, it is 
necessary to raise voltage. A more effec- 
tive insulation is required. But he cau- 
tioned “it would be simple to over-insulate 
for safety” and increase the weight of the 
plane. The search for maximum perform- 
ance of a minimum of insulation material 
started the whole business. 
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Education 


What’s Wrong with Schools 


Virginia businessmen found faults and 
recommended improvements in the state’s 
educational system in answering a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the education com- 
mittee of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Replies came from 292 firms em- 
ploying more than 200,000 workers. 

Main criticism was inability of public 
school graduates to use the English lan- 
guage correctly, coupled with a lack of 
general knowledge. Others were inability 
to spell, poor handwriting, lack of initia- 
tive and accuracy. 

Principal recommendations were con- 
solidation of rural high schools into larger 
and less costly units; recruitment of com- 
petent youth for the teaching profession 
and pay commensurate with such require- 
ments; long term curriculum planning, ex- 
pansion of vocational education, revision 
of standards for college admission and pro- 
vision of financial assistance for good 
graduates who are financially unable to 
attend college. 


Air Courses for Teachers 


Dr. Bruce Uthus, Director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Educational 
Service, is preparing to assist grade-school 
teachers who are often bewildered by pu- 
pils’ questions about aviation. Teacher- 
training college courses are being prepared 
to provide teachers with aeronautics back- 
ground. 





More than half of the nation’s 28,000 
high schools now offer pre-flight courses. 
Installation of these courses in the high 
schools has been “purely voluntary” and 
without Federal subsidy. 


Library Building Plans 


The Michigan State Board for libraries 
has submitted to Gov. Harry F. Kelly a 
$4,793,095 post-war project for libraries 
and library service. The report recom- 
mended erection of a new library building 
at Lansing at an estimated cost of $1,024,- 
100. It also recommended building and 
developing 17 regional libraries in an ef- 
fort to correct allegedly “shocking inequal- 
ities in book service.” 


Aids for Teachers 


U. S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Washington National 
Monument. Chicago, Ill., Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service, 1943. 
(Folder 6p.) Illustrated. Single copies 
free. Gives information about Washington 
and the Monument. Useful for elementary 
and high schools. 


Job-seeking boys and girls under 20 
years of age and away from home should 
carry proof of their age. Take birth cer- 
tificate or insurance policy showing birth 
date. Ration card, social security card or 
driver’s license will not do. 





International 


BABY WINS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP. Ann Landess, 1-year-old daughter of a Boston College 


alumnus killed in action, gets award from President Daniel Marsh while mother looks on. 





$16.00 
Per Minute! 





Members of the Woodmen of the 
World and their beneficiaries re- 
ceived more than $8,500,000 in 
benefits paid them by the Society in 
1943. 

That’s an average of more than 
$23,000 daily—over $16 per min- 
ute, around the clock. 

Every day of the year this tre- 
mendous sum of money wings its 
way to thousands of Woodmen 
members in 44 states, helping them 
to meet emergencies, pay for neces- 
sities, or buy War Bonds to help 


win the war. 


Protection PLUS 

Important as is this financial pro- 
tection which the Woodmen Society 
provides its hundreds of thousands 
of members at cost, they value 
equally the many PLUS advantages 
they receive. 

Through the fraternal activities 
of their local Woodmen and Boys 
of Woodcraft Camps they receive 
social, educational and inspira- 
tional benefits that cannot be eval- 
uated in dollars and cents. 


Send Coupon 
Below 


Learn how you can enjoy these 
PROTECTION PLUS advantages 
the Woodmen of the World offers 


you. 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Life Insurance Society 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Assets Over $141,000,000 


Woodmen of the World (Dept. PF-2) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


f 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 
| mation on how I can become a member and 
| enjoy the protection, fraternal and_ social 
| benefits the Woodmen of the World offers. 

L 


Signed 


Address 
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That Beautiful Look 


Hollywood's newest beauty tip is: Look 
natural. But it takes clever work to 
achieve that “I was born this way” look. 

Movie make-up men advise using face 
powder which either exactly matches your 
natural complexion or is one shade lighter. 
To avoid a powdered look, pat your pow- 
der on in small dabs all over your face and 
neck.. Then dust off the surplus. Powder 
your mouth lightly too, before applying 
lipstick. Allow the lipstick to set for 5 
or 10 minutes and blot with tissue. An- 
other light going over with the powder 
puff, a slight moistening of your lips, and 
you're set. So is the lipstick. 

Use plenty of lipstick but go easy on 
the rouge and don’t use eye shadow or 
mascara during the day unless your eye- 
lashes are practically colorless. Leave 
your eye make-up-for last. A little “shine” 
is all you need in the daytime. It’s the 
dewy, not the gooey, look you want. And 
remember, good make-up, like a lady, al- 
ways whispers—never shouts. 


Course for Counsellors 


Training special women counsellors to 
answer personal questions of thousands of 
other women workers helping build bomb- 
ers at Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration’s San Diego, Cal., plant suc- 
ceeded so well the company is extending 
the program to other plants. 

For a year and a half women counsel- 
lors had been roaming the San Diego plant. 
Each counsellor discovered the same gen- 
eral problems but proposed different solu- 
tions. This perplexed foremen, superin- 
tendents and plant managers who admit- 
tedly knew little about personal problems 





of their women nor how to handle them. 

And more than 8.000 women employees 
quit in three months because of personal 
troubles ranging from marital difficulties, 
divorce and health to housing, transporta- 


tion and child care. So Consolidated 
Vultee conceived a special training course 
for counsellors. The University of Cali- 
fornia helped plan the course and sent Dr. 
Roy M. Dorcus, associate professor of 
psychology to teach it. 

For two months a select group of 60 
women counsellors met six hours a week in 
a small classroom. Now graduates of the 
course are helping women workers solve 
personal problems—and greatly cutting 
labor turnover. 


Navy Mother 


Guest of honor for a week at Great 
Lakes Naval Station near Chicago was the 
“Navy Mother of 1944,” Mrs. Nellie H. 
Twele of Chicago. Her husband, Frederick, 
is on duty as chief electrician with the 
fleet somewhere in the Pacific, while four 
sons also wear Navy blue. A fifth son, 
Bernard, an Army Air Corps Lieutenant, 
has been missing in action since an Octo- 
ber raid over Germany, and a stepson, 
John, is an Army staff sergeant somewhere 
in Britain. 


One of the newest jobs for women is 
train announcing. For years the public has 
milled through railroad stations waiting 
to hear the announcement of their train 
but to date, few if any have ever been 
able to understand the booming voice that 
calls them. Women it is believed will be 
more understandable and will also lend a 
friendly atmosphere to weary travelers. 


WOMAN TO WOMAN ADVICE by frained personne! counsellors helps workers solve their 


working problems and lessens labor turnover of Vultee Aircraft plant in San Diego, California. 
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Westinghouse 


Recipe of The Week 


FRIED CORN MEXICAN STYLE 

2 c. corn; 1 tbsp. onion, chopped fine; 
3 tbsp. chopped green pepper; 2 tbsp. 
butter, fortified margarine or drippings; 
3 tsp. salt; § tsp. pepper; 3 tbsp. water. 

Simmer onions and green pepper in 
melted shortening for 5 min. Add corn, 
water and seasonings. Mix well. Cover, 
cook on medium-low heat ro min. 


Budgets for Food 


If food bills have been soaring until 
they hurt try budgeting and make a check 
on your food buying for a week to see if 
you are purchasing the right amounts and 
the proper kind of food.  . 

Food charts have been worked out by 
the War Food Administration for both low 
and moderate incomes. The moderate 
brackets allow for budgets of from $16 to 
$18 for a family of four. The low cost 
plan says you can feed a family of four on 
from $12 to $13 weekly, depending of 
course on local prices. (Personally we 
wouldn't like to try it in this day and age.) 

Anyway, here is what the WFA says 
one can buy under the low cost plan: 

Eleven pounds of potatoes; six and one 
half pounds of poultry, meat and fish; 12 
pounds of flour, cereals and bread; 6 
pounds of other vegetables and fruits; 20 
quarts of milk; about 18 eggs; one and 
one half pounds of peas, nuts or dry beans 
and two and one half pounds of sugar, 
preserves or syrups. 

This of course doesn’t allow for the 
varying appetites of .families, but it is 
something to shoot at ... or start from. 


Curtains for Spring 


Dressing up home windows in the Spring 
is as important as crocus in the flower 
beds. Glass curtains will have another pop- 
ular season this year. And, despite the 
war, there are a number of sheer materials 
and fabrics still obtainable in stores. They 
are inexpensive too. 

Among materials to be considered in 
buying curtains are muslin, batiste, thea- 
trical gauze, rayon pongee, scrim and nu- 
merous synthetics. In selecting materials 
for glass curtains, look for a smooth even 
weave of tightly twisted yarns. This 
weave gives better service and shrinks 
less in laundering. 
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Simple curtains are best. Tailored ones 
are by far the most practical. They should 
never be skimpy. Windows to have a 
charming effect need folds of material that 
will hang gracefully. If you plan on using 
draperies remember the drapes must hang 
to the floor and the curtains should not 
extend below the window sill. 


Household Hints 


China that has been chipped or broken 
can be mended at home by mixing a tea- 
spoon of pulverized alum with a teaspoon 
of water. Melt this in a hot oven or over 
the fire until transparent. Wash the broken 
pieces in hot water, dry them and while 
still warm apply the melted alum quickly 
and thickly to the edges and press to- 
gether. Let the china dry and it will never 
come apart even when washed in hot 
water. 

If you are bothered by damp or musty 
cellars, a few lumps of unslaked lime or 
charcoal will absorb moisture and sweeten 
the air when spread about the cellar on 
plates or trays. 

Spring cleaning means cleaning coil 
springs of beds. It is not an easy job but 
a tapered bottle brush will help. It will 
do the work faster too. 

One of the easiest ways to clean silver 
is to put it in a good-sized aluminum pan 
on the stove, pour in a quart of water and 
add two tablespoons of baking soda. Let 
it come to a slow boil, then put in the sil- 
verware. Result—bright and shiny silver. 





I guess everyone has his pet econ- 
omy. Some people save on butter; 
some don’t like cakes that require 
more than two eggs. I know one 
woman who snoops around after 
Grange suppers and church socials. 
She picks up pieces of cake, cookies, 


and doughnuts. She always says: 
“My husband will like a taste.” We 
all know she’s as close as the paper 
on the wall. My most senseless econ- 
omy is to use the apples all winter. 
Pa used to say: “Use the best of 
everything. That’s one good reason 
for living on a farm.” 


Flower Fashions 


Fashions in flowers are just as im- 
portant as costumes when the Ides of 
March usher in‘styles for Eastertime. 
Flowers have “gone to the head” and in a 
big way, for any head gear that appears 
for this gala season minus these gay bits 
of petals is out of the running. 

The younger set that shuns hats for 
bands and clusters of flowers pinned to 
their hair, are eagerly anticipating dainty 
little bunches of nosegays of varied hues, 
rose buds intertwined with violets or a full 
blown rose that perches over one eye with 
the bright green stem fitting the back of 
the head. The latest wrinkle in velvet 
bands for teen age girls is called “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

Grandma with her silver coiffure should 
look very smart in the new colorful snoods 
that gracefully drape the back of the hair 
and may be worn with or without a hat. 
They are styled in all the pastel shades. 

For the matron there are brighter nets 
of fiery colors and fashion will probably 
decree that “Tiger Lily Pink” will be the 
correct selection for the Easter Parade. 


One of the handiest things to know is 
how to mend a run. Thread the machine 
with matching mercerized thread. Turn 
the stocking wrong side out. Fold so the 
run is on the fold. Stretch the stocking 
while pinning it to paper. Stitch by ma- 
chine close to edge. Pull paper apart to 
free stitches. Tie and clip ends of thread. 

Mending is more important now as 
good stockings become increasingly harder 
to get. When properly done it doesn’t 
look unattractive. 


The Way Back 


Protective policies for women discharged 
from war industries are proposed by Mar- 
garet Hickey, chairman of the women’s 
advisory committee of the War Manpower 
Commission, in a five point plan for con- 
sideration by WMC chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt. 

The five points: (1) Notice of cessa- 
tion of work as far in advance as possible ; 
(2) Lay off split-shift workers first; (3) 
Resignation of women who want to return 
to civilian life; (4) In the separation of 
other women workers, factors first con- 
sidered should include skill, seniority, dis- 
missal pay based on length of service, 
planned counseling on transfer to other 
jobs in the locality, and advice on unem- 
ployment insurance rights; (5) Training 
facilities adapted to changing job demands. 


Chintz, permanently finished in all the 
gay spring colors, will play a definite part 
in decoration for the bedroom closet. One 
of the smartest outfits consists of a large 
clothes hanger bag (for 8 dresses), hat 
box, large sweater box, stocking box and 
hat stand with ruffles for the shelves to 


make the closet you usually dream about. | 
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Number 762... 
Pillbox hat and 
bag to crochet 
quickly. 


Number 768... 
Smart lookin 
princess froc 
with colorful 
embroidery. 


Number 766... 
Make dainty 
linens with this 
embroidered 
peacock with 
crocheted tail. 


Price of each pattern l6c (in 
coins). Complete instructions are in- 
cluded in each pattern. Address all 


orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft 
Department, 32 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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W. You Live - 
“ave RUNNING WATER 


Even if your town doesn't supply “city water 
service,” you can enjoy an abundance of 
clean, sparkling running water. With a 
dependable Myers Water System, you can 
have hot and cold running water in kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry — plenty of water for 
cooking, house-cleaning, clothes-washing . . 
ond the convenience of a modern sanitary 
toilet. For better living, with less work, plan 
now to own a famous lifetime Myers, See 
your nearest Myers dealer, or write us for 
free water system book. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO.~ 
741 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Orders 
Ww 


No oe 
Being ime" 
Taken Ps 


E : 
Hetwed Delivery 


First come, first served! Save 
months of waiting by arranging for 
your new home now! We ship you the materials—lumber 
cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, nails, 
etc., all included in the price—no extra charges. We pay 
the freight. Plans furnished—also complete building 
instructions. No wonder our customers write us that 
we saved them 30% to 40%, compared with builders’ 
prices. Easy terms—monthly payments. War bonds ac- 
cepted. (Present price subject to change.) 


usarsett FREE 
CATALOGU 
Write for it today and find out how you 


can have a Liberty Home shipped to 
you without a long period of waiting. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3243 Lafayette Ave. Bay City,Mich. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 

your invention. Secure ‘Patent Guide” Free. Write 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-A Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 
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Good Neighbors 





Pistol Packing Farrell 


At pistol point, President Petro Pablo 
Ramirez of Argentina learned compromise 
between fascism and. democracy is im- 
possible. The gun was pointed by Vice 
President General Edelmiro Farrell. Ra- 
mirez resigned, and Farrell, leader of a 
revolutionary clique of six pro-Axis gen- 
erals, became Argentina’s new president 
in that country’s best political tradition— 
a coup d'etat. 

Ramirez had tried to straddle the fence 
between fascist generals and democratic 
Argentines by severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis while leaving the gen- 





Press Association 


GUN POINTER General Farrell, who seized 
the presidency of Argentina by military force. 


erals in key government posts. The gen- 
erals unseated him. 

Farrell’s first act as President was Yo 
appoint one of his supporters, Col. Filo- 
meno Velazquez police chief of Buenos 
Aires, where embassies of other Latin 
American nations were already crowded 
with political refugees from the new dic- 
tatorship. Among them was Oscar Ibarra 
Garcia, democracy-minded former under- 
secretary of foreign affairs in the Ramirez 
government, who had drafted a declara- 
tion of war against Germany and Japan, 
after the break in diplomatic relations. 

Resumption of Argentina’s diplomatic 
relations with the Axis looked likely. U. S. 
reaction was one of concern. We feared 
general toughening of Argentina’s foreign 
policy threatening security of the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

Non-recognition of the Farrell regime 
by U. S. and Latin American nations was 
certain. ; 


Natural Rubber 


Brazil's newly acquired control of its 
own natural rubber production program 
with a price rise from 45c to 60c a pound 
is expected to set a pattern for similar 
arrangements between the U. S. Rubber 
Development Corporation and other Latin 
American rubber producing countries. 

Critics who called the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation’s Amazon venture a 
U. S. boondoggle hailed the new agree- 
ment as a turnabout. Replying to the 
boondoggling charges last December, 
Douglas H. Allen, Rubber Development’s 
president testified the U. S. spent $83.- 
900,000 and got 45,000 long tons of rub- 
ber. This average of 82c a pound Allen 
called a good showing considering the 
pioneering necessary to revive the prac- 
tically dead Amazon rubber industry. 
Now, by giving Brazil control of the pro- 
gram, U. S. will get rubber just as quickly 
but at a lower cost, says Allen. 

At the new price of 60c a pound the 
Brazilian government expects to use facil- 
ities built by the Rubber Development 
Corporation to step up production. Im- 
portance of Latin American natural rub- 
ber is emphasized by prediction of the 
United Nations Combined Raw Materials 
Board release of crude rubber for 1944 
essential needs will cut reserves below 
the 100,000 fon minimum. 

Success of synthetic rubber manufac- 
turing hasn’t lessened the need for natural 
rubber. Heavy duty military tires still 
can’t be manufactured without mixing 
30% natural rubber with the synthetic. 


Tugging at Tugwell 


Puerto Rico becomes more and more 
like home to Rexford Guy Tugwell be- 
cause again he is a target for criticism 
just as he.was during and after his term 
as U. S. Under Secy. of Agr. in 1936 

As governor of Puerto Rico Tugwell’s 
land policies were under fire off and on. 
Now new opposition has arisen in the 
Puerto Rican legislature. The House voted 
20 to 19 for his removal as governor. But 
the Senate voted confidence in him by 10 
to 9 and endorsed him to FDR. 

What happens now is anybody’s guess 
but watch Congress. 


Chile broke up a spy ring with the 
arrest of 14 persons accused of sending 
information by wireless to Germany. Five 
of those arrested were Chileans. Director 
of the organization was Ludwig von Boh- 
len, German air attache, recently returned 
to Germany. Included in information wire- 
lessed to Germany was specifications of 
U. S. military equipment in Chile. Tip- 
off on the ring came from U. S. 
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May Prolong Life 


A new Russian serum that may lengthen 
the potential life span of man to 150 
years or more is reported in the American 
Review of Russian Medicine. The serum 
was developed by Alexander A. Bogomo- 
lets, who expressed hope it “will provide a 
means of fighting the precocious senile 
fading of the body, or fighting for its 
normal longevity.”’ Because the serum is 
designed to “service” the entire system 
of the body which acts as a defense against 
disease, lengthening of the life span will 
result from the preventative and curative 
action. Therefore, prolonged good health 
should lengthen life. 

Mr. Bogomolets points out that, while 
it isn’t intended to be a cure-all, the 
serum would prove an aid to recovery. 
Tests on Russian soldiers and civilians 
showed it speeded the healing of wounds 


and bone breaks and aided recovery. 


Americans Grow Upward 


America is on the verge of producing a 
race of genuine supermen, according to 
Prof. Frances Behn Riggs of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Results of his survey show there 
are about 12,000 men in the United States 
standing 6 feet 5 inches tall or over, and 
that it is probable this number will be 
trebled within a generation. He attributes 
the “upward trend” to better standards of 
living and improved medical care. 


Airport Quarantine 


Planes arriving from the tropics at 
Washington, D. C., are now gone over for 
traces of typhus or malaria including ma- 
larial mosquitoes. Doctors examine all 
passengers. The quarantine was set up 
because many planes come from Africa. 
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THANKS TO BUNNIES, George Uhlig is alive. 
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If Peter Pain slugs you with sharp 
Muscle Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 


@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


GET RID OF 


UNSIGHTLY FAT 


THIS EASY HOME-PLAN WAY! 


Regain a Slender Figure 


WITH DR. POLK’S AMAZING 
HEALTH IMPROVING SYSTEM 


@ Take LO-CAL before meals and fol- 
low Dr. Polk’s Reducing Plan. LO-CAL 
helps to offset that empty feeling be- 
fore meals, reducing the desire for 
food.*Has practically no caloric value, 
yet is quite filling. Aids in relieving 
constipation and distressing bloat — 
No Thyroid— NO HARSH DRUGS. 


Send NoMoneyeOrderNow 
Just send for a liberal supply of LO-CAL 
with copy of DR. POLK’S REDUCING PLANS and 

PL ponen $2.50, plus postal charges. Or enclose 
gE for postpaid delivery. Satisfaction or money back. 


LEWIS PRODUCTS CO. 
LUX BLDG., DEPT. G FERNDALE, MICH. 


Ere fl 


CHECKED /W A JIFFY 


f Sufferers from the torturing itch 
Fz caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
‘i! scabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 
and other itch troubles are praising 

om _ cooling, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. 

a pug This time-proved medication—devel- 
: $ * oped by Dr. D. D. Dennis—positively 
% ¢Telieves that cruel, burning itch, 
Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 

comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or ge 3 money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D.D. D. Prescription. 













contains up to 244 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 


due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There's also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 





AMAZING, ASTONISHING OFFER! 


ALL YOURS FOR 4O: 
F i 





HUCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to 
juicy berries, an 
diameter, all in 
season. 


CLIMBING CUCUMBER § 


Saves space. Climbs le, 
trellis, arbor or tree. ears 
heavily. White, crisp, 12-18" 
long. 


delicious, 
inch in 





YARD LONG BEANS 


Pods actually 
Gives enormous crop, 
slender round beans. 


for snap beans. r. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 


“Speed King” (Burbank). 

First to ripen. Tomatoes 

weigh 2 to 3 Ibs. each. ' 

Ail 4 packages Postpaid, Only _ 10; 
3 tots, 25c. Order Now. Catalog Free. 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 
STA. 96 PARADISE, PA. 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one car 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste- money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. Cc) I. P. INC. 


(C 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3102-C ELMIRA, N. Y. 


yard long. 
long, 


Fine 











Wichael-leonard s 
SPLOUNMLY 


SELLLEICOD 
RUTGERS TOMATO 

















BIG, Perfect Globe-Shaped 
Free! FRUITS 


Beautiful praries col- 

or, rfect globe-shape, 

Get free Garden oad’ wendarha favor! 
Plans and color- Highly recommended 
ful, illustrated gar- for canning and tomato 
juice, That's why you'll 
like Michael-Leonard‘s 
Specially selected Rut- 
ger's Tomato. Also, 
you ll findinthe Michael- 
Leonard illustrated cata- 


den guide now. 
Also Free Copy of 
Michael - Leonard 
Seed Book. Clip 
coupon and send 
now. log, 13 different kinds 
of tomatoes. 





Nearly 300 Vegetables 


Nearly 300 different varieties of all kinds of 
vegetables are deScribed in this unusual seed 
book. Ask your store for a copy, or send couport 
NOW. No obligation. Paste on nny post- 
card. Also FREE GARDEN PLANS land 
FREE GARDEN GUIDE. 
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The Michael-Leonard Co., Desk P36 
1333 W. 35th St. Chicago. Illinois 


| Send me" FREE (CATALOG, GARDEN GUIDE, GARDEN 
PLANS 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing 
to study? Investigate LAW! We guide 
you step by step—furnish all texts, in- 
cluding 14-volume Law Library. Train- 
ing prepared by leading law professors 
and ove by members of bar. Degree of 
LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. 
Send NOW for Free, 48-page “Law 
Training for Leadership.” 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
DEPT. 3393-4 CHICAGO 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 
Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3243 
McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 East 55th Street, Chicago 


h D 60 PINS -00 
0Z@N jmerar Postpaid 

Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 

will be filled upon Feosint of Cash or Money order. Act 


now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 
R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 















TOMBSTONES @@& 


DIRECT TO YOU $Q9 
@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE WYP 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfaction EASY 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free TERMS 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 128 Joliet, Ill. 
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"Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace: 
thereby good shall come unto thee.''—Job 22:21 


Sermonette 


After this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we 


forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen. 


Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Matthew 6:9-14 


Key Message Center 


Washington is the key communications 
center in the Western Hemisphere for 
transmission of messages to the Vatican 
City. Messages from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Central and South 
America pass through the clearing house 
of the Apostolic Delegation in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

All messages are submitted to United 
States censorship authorities. Outgoing 
messages are sent to the Office of Cen- 
sorship, sealed and dispatched to Lisbon. 
There the Apostolic Nuncio transmits 
them to the Cardinal of State. 

Last year the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington cleared 345,398 messages. Of 
these, 104,981 were received from the 
Vatican and 240,417 were sent abroad. 
It is uncertain whether messages to Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in Japan are even- 
tually delivered, although it is known 
some of them have reached the addresses. 

The Vatican Information Service also is 
open to civilians writing to countries not 
having normal postal service, 


Good Friday Debate 


Observance of Good Friday, solemn 
fast-day throughout Christendom, was the 
subject of debate in the New York State 
legislature when Assemblyman John V. 
Downey’s bill to make the day a legal 
holiday was presented. The bill, similar 
to others submitted to previous legisla- 
tures but never adopted, was quickly at- 
tacked by the New York State Council of 
Churches which declared that any attempt 
to legalize the day would tend to “dis- 
criminate against minority groups.” But 
the Council filed a memorandum urging a 
plan under which communities proclaim a 
part of Good Friday as a period of prayer. 





Shuns Peace Table 


The Federal Council of Churches in 
America, representing over 25,000,000 
Protestants in the United States, is op- 
posed to the Church having a place at 
the peace table. The Council’s Executive 
Committee says such representation would 
not accomplish the desired results 

Reasons cited were: (1) presence of the 
Church at the peace conference would tend 
to absolve Christians representing govern- 
ments from the responsibility of exerting 
the influence of their own spiritual faith; 
(2) any practical settlements of a political 
nature in the post war world would fall 
short of Christian ideals; and (3) that a 
continuing adjustment of world affairs 
after the war would, if it were to be effec- 
tive, require a continuing representation 
from the Church. 


Hymnals for Troops 


The Quartermaster Corps has placed or- 
ders for nearly 700,000 combination-song 
and service books for distribution by 
Army chaplains to troops during the first 
half of 1944. 

Designed for use by Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Hebrew faiths alike, contents were 
carefully selected to include various pray- 
ers and services and a wide range of 
favorite hymns as well as a number of 
patriotic selections and old favorites most 
popular with men in the service. 
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PRESIDING BISHOP, Rt.. Rev. Henry St. 
George Tucker who will be the top-ranking 
U. S. Episcopal clergyman at consecration of 
Bishop-elect Angus Dun in Washington, April 19. 
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The Leaders Changed — Something 
has happened to the first leaders of the 
Administration. Either that or their 
speeches in the early years were as insin- 
cere as their bellowings may be now. 
What they say now contradicts what they 
said in the first years of the New Deal. 
The result is that the peoples’ minds are 
in such a mess that they are only too 
content to “sleep” and let thinking be 
done for them. They are so disgusted 
with apparent insincerity that their awak- 
ening may be accompanied by something 
more dangerous, a blind reaction that will 
restore the conditions that brought the de- 
pression years. Some will say F. R., for 
whom I voted and for whom I probably 
won’t vote again, was all right until he 
met Harry the Hop. Others will say that 
all was well until the tentacles of the octo- 
pus, Socialist, Laborite or what have you, 
got too strong and too numerous. 

I think there is much to be said for the 
view that we are not being told the truth, 
that somebody thinks we can’t stand the 
truth, that what we don’t know won’t hurt 
either us or the ones who have made these 
decisions. The war news coming across 
big copy desks like ours is so obviously 
censored sometimes that it’s sickening. 
There are obvious gaps where the guts 
have been taken out of stories. The war 
writers content themselves by writing 
pleasantries about pseudo-heroes, pretty 
little cemeteries, band concerts, barrage 
balloons or the old faithful secret weapon. 
Too many stories are late. Politics are be- 
ing played with people, with States, with 
the world’s affairs. People are fast becom- 
ing serfs, tag numbers, parts of a machine, 
cogs to be put in motion for certain func- 
tions at certain times and the time, it fs 
decided, is not yet. If politics are to be 
played on the present key, then God help 
us all; we are in for World War III, 
probably with Russia, probably fought 
with our own weapons against our own 
weapons, probably against the Mechanical 
Man we created and that got away from us. 

It is not fantastic to see that if the 
trend continues in its present directions, 
there will be a perpetual WPA, extending 
into Europe through the AMG, a world 
police force that will remove national 
identity, or try to, all to be paid for with 
higher and higher taxes. It won’t be as 
long-lived as some think because Russia, 
aping our every move, will try to set up a 
United States of Asia or even Europe to 
keep us in our sphere. 

Another Old Hack 

(The writer is one of the Editors of a 
large Eastern Newspaper and for obvious 
reasons his name is withheld.) 


x * * 


A Word to Strikers—What manner of 
men engaged in producing supplies for our 
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soldier boys to use in defense of their 
lives and American freedom can sit defi- 
antly by in a strike while Hitler’s bullets 
are striking our boys down like rats? Can 
and will any true American lend such aid 
to these demons of death and destruction 
with world-wide suffering? No! A thou- 
sand times NO! 

C. F. Spicer, Clinton, Ill. 


* * * 


Young Soldier Votes—The old law 
that a man is not of age before reaching 
his 21st birthday may be, as you‘say, out 
of date and should perhaps be repealed. 
I can see your point. However, there is 
another feature of this law equally dan- 
gerous, namely, that an infant is not re- 
sponsible for his contract. This has had a 
bad influence on some of our youths. 

In the Church of Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) every young man over 
the age of 12 years holds some position of 
responsibility, if he so desires, and is al- 
lowed to take part in important decisions 
in regard to local church government. 

John M. Pederson, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Salt Lake City, Utah 


x* * * 


From Our Capitol—I have been a 
member of Congress for 13 years. I come 
from a small town in Iowa. I read the ar- 
ticle in your Jan. 24th issue of PaTu- 
FINDER entitled “How to Go Broke on 
$50,000 a Year.” I consider it an illu- 
minating statement. It is concise and 
readable. It paints a clear picture of how 
small enterprises have been greatly dam- 
aged, and it sounds a note of warning that 
small industry cannot survive under the 
constantly increasing demands made upon 
it by governmental agencies. 

I do not know what the end will be for 
such small business places; but it is cer- 
tainly true that they will have to go out 
of existence if the present trends continue 
But I especially commend this article. 

Fred C. Gilchrist, 
House of Representatives 


* * * 


That Cheap Little Car—lI agree with 
S. R. Sutton of Paxton, IIl., on the kind of 
car we shall need after the war. We 
don’t want to travel like the wind or 
make a show every year of a new stream- 
lined auto that dazzles the eyes of our 
friends and relatives and puts a crimp in 
our purse. As Mr. Sutton says, our needs 
are to visit our grandchildren, to get our 
groceries, to go to the garden a mile away, 
or to church. We don’t want to tie up 
$800 or $1,000 in something we use so 
little, and yet we have the need of it as 
much as younger people with growing fam- 
ilies need the better and longer car. 

Mrs. Clarence Laws, Austin, Minn 





Thank goodness— say 
new 
anes 


noot 


Endure old cracked ones today, 
of course. But you can plan 
right now for new beauty after 
V-Day. Send for FREE 16-page 
booklet. It suggests modern 
new treatments you can have 
with crackproof Upson Panels 
—available after the war. No 
muss or fuss of plaster. 
Sketches, photographs, ar- 
rangements galore! Ideas for 
attics, fun rooms, baths and 
kitchens. Use coupon below. 


Sent FREE, 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONC-BILT + MUVER-RRAK 
ODUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
10 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

Send me your FREE booklet—’ “How to Remodel 
Interiors For Pleasure—For Utility.’ 


Address 
City State 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. ‘Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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guaranteed. 
wit tehaa bate -845 Chicago, 











How Sluggish Folks 
Get ttn Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’”’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
comtaneom SYRUP PEPSIN 


Rid Your Premises 


of RATS and MICE 
by a New, Quick, Safe Way 


If you suffer from these dreaded pests, if your place is 
overrun and you lose hundreds of dollars in feed and crop 
each year, here's a safe, quick, positive way to destroy 
them completely. Just sprinkle SAF-KIL Rat Poison 
around places where rats are known to be and almost over- 
night you're rid of them. SAF-KIL Kills only rats, mice 
and thieving rodents. Harmless to pets, stock or humans. 
It's quick acting yet allows enough time for rats and mice 
to get outside, where they die and are easy to dispose of. 
It’s inexpensive, 2 large, 6-ounce packages of SAF-KIL, 
almost a full pound costs only 96 cents, and it must KILL 
your rats or your money back. SEND NO MONEY, just 
name and address. On arrival pay postman only 96 cents, 
plus postage, or send cash and we pay postage, you save. 
Send order today to SAF-KIL CO., Dept 30-C, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


MORE SHAVES FROM BLADES 


AMAZING RAZOR 
BLADE SHARPENER 
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», Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO a. at Home. 


saay Seva Mase an 
7 any Sw M juates As $50, $75 
3 2 Ff even more per week, “Large full time incomes 
‘ dentorn, aw - sanatoriums, clube or 
Private practice. hers make good 
money in sparc time. You can win inde- 
mdence and prepare for future security 
4 training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatom REE Now! 32-page 
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Jane Eyre— 


plays 
Rochester to the hilt, with Joan Fontaine 
an effacing Jane. Somberly toned, as was 
“Wuthering Heights.” Excellent. 


ward~ Rochester. Orson Welles 





The Sullivans—An account of the five 
Iowa brothers who died together in a Pa- 
cific sea battle. Emphasis on their boy- 
hood lives and the heroic climax of trag- 
edy. Warmly told, with much humor amid 
the commonplaces of a full American fam- 
ily life. Thos. Mitchell, Anne Baxter, Edw. 
Ryan, among others. For the whole family. 





Three Russian Girls—An excellent and 
faithful U. S. re-make of the fine Russian- 
made romance, “Girl From Leningrad.” It 
avoids melodramatics. About a Leningrad 
nurse who falls in love with soldier pa- 
tient. Tenderly told. One of the best 
films so far of women in war. Anna Sten, 
Kent Smith. Recommended. 





Bridge of San Luis Rey— Thornton 
Wilder’s prize novel. The fascinating char- 
acter interplay of the five who died on the 
bridge in Peru two centuries ago. Perhaps 
too subtle for a completely good picture, 
nevertheless interesting to those who like 
character probing rather than plot. Akim 
Tamiroff, Nazimova, Lynn Bari, Francis 
Lederer. Imperfect, but has its points. 


An absorbing and satisfac- 
tory, though somewhat modified, telling of 
Charlotte Bronté’s classic love story. Less 
accent on Jane, more on the moody Ed- 





ANNUITIES 
PROVIDE 


A GUARANTEED INCOME 
: FOR LIFE 
Issued under authority of certificate 
from the New York State Insurance 
Department, 












Write today for our folder 
No. stating your date of 
birth. 





THE 
SALVATION ARMY 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK1I1_N_Y 


BUNION PAINS 
STOP - Quickly! 


FREE TRIAL 


Fairyfoot quickly relieves 
terrible, stinging, itching, bun- 
ion pains. — Watch unsightly, 
swollen bunion grow smaller. 
Nos a. Apply sooth- 
foot and get blessed 
— hi RY IT FREE Now! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write today for full size Sample Treatment of 
Fairyfoot as u on more than three million 
grateful feet since 1897. No cost to you. 

FAIRYFOOT, Dept. 3243 — 1223S. Wabash Av., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Free 
Catalog 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special 
footwear and cloth- 
ing for fishermen 
and campers, also 
special fishing 
tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
Freeport 49, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Speciaities 


SAFETY PINS 


6 Dozen } 3 24 ach 3] 


24 — 

Sold assorted only. bm 7. inch, medium and small. 
Small pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will be filled upon receint of Cash or Money Order 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammerinr. 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
















tion of stammerin, and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obliaation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dert. 3402 Cirele 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 


INVENTORS 


Secure patent protection now. Avoid delays. Get new 

FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Finance, and Sell Your Invention’’ 

and FREE ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Experienced, con- 

Gpenttous counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 

rite today. 

mate toc; McMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

102 X Albee Buildings Washington 5, D. C. 

















this cold-relief used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


it promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole, 
Musterole gives such wonderful results 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
It actually helps break up local conges- 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing, sore throat and aching chest m es 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 





Regular and Extra Strong. 










TOMATO "F565 TRIAL 


Our Trials show Victory TOMATO 
Earliest of ALL. Ripe fruits red, 
thick, solid, in $2 days 
from plants. We want 
to test in each State. 
Try this Early Tomato 
50 Seeds FREE 
Send Your Address 
on Post Card Today 
1944 SEED BOOK Free 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 
ROSE HELL, N.Y. 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Pagec-chetted Pecans, 5 pounds 
$3.50; Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; 
Walnuts, 5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-melting Choc- 
olates, 2-pound assorted bor $2.00. FREE shipping. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, M. . or 
Check to California Date Gardens. :Box 1176-P, 
Palm Springs, California. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


















RELIEVE ITCH OF 


ECZEMA 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED Cuticura. Many say 
results are wonderful: Alldruggists. Buy today. 


UTICUR SOAP ano 


OINTMENT 


DRIPPY THROAT? 


Loosen up nasal congestion causing 
“drippy throat,”’ hawking, coughing! Do 
as thousands for 68 years have done 
... use HALL’S TWO-METHOD 
TREATMENT. Use the Expectorant 
and the soothing Nasal Ointment. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. Ask your druggist. 








Send for FREE Vitamin and Health Chart | 


today. 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 113, Toledo, O. 
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Brain Teasers 


D lent ~ of his money for 4 years 6 
months at 5%, and the remainder for 
3 years 9 months at 6%, and received 
$112.50 interest. How much did he lend? 


Answer to Last Week’s 
The interest of $1 for 3 years 4 months, 
at 6% is $.20; $168+.20=$8 40, the sum. 
$840+1.20=$700, the present worth; 
$840—$700=$140, the true discount. 


Speaking Acrostically 


P-ersevere in doing good. 
A-ll the World is in a mood 
T-hat’s rather Topsy-turvy. 
H-ence a warning, now and then, 
F-rom a gifted, peaceful pen, 
I-ntent on giving mortal men 
N-ews by a weekly survey. 
D-o your level best to find 
E-scaping paths for poor mankind; 
R-avaged by wanton scurvy. 
James Gallagher, Cleveland, N. Y. 





Visitor: “I suppose you find poultry 
raising a good paying thing?” 

Farmer: “Well, not to me, but my son 
does fine with it. I bought the fowls for 
him, I have to pay for their feed, then I 
buy the eggs from him, and he eats ’em!” 





Business Friend: “Well, how’s that sec- 
retary you hired making out?” 

Executive: “Well, I suppose she’s do- 
ing all right. She’s got the files and other 
things so mixed up that we just can’t get 
along without her!” 


Wild Life Geography 


Lyons, Martin, Metcalf, 


Parrott, Tiger, Wrens............ Ga. 
Blackhawk, Drake, Eagle, 

Lyons, Swallows, Wild Horse... .Colo. 
Bass, Beaver, Buffalo; Bunney, 

Colt, Deer, Fox, Turkey 

War-Eagle mii 
Bucks, Buffalo, Peacock, 

Pe oe en... oon nds i ae Sat Ala. 















BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


elie aes 
- THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 


BOTH 






FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte. . . . . 9135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . - $60.00 
You k ho it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your ‘tal 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
ond vege be reimbursed 4 toes wi-y poltey 
work. ‘Oo matter where yo 

admits to an. ital in the United States 
or "Canada. In Fal you may have the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 


*e. 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-12 








{ Wilmington, Del. 

t Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 

| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 

| | 
: ADDRESS, ; 
; ary. STATE ; 














“i Soo uence BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, Md. 
UILT PIECE 


My big bargain kage beautiful fast-color quilt 
~My hk 1600 yards thread, free 18 selected 
une tterns, free cake new “‘No-Knot™’. Keeps 
t from twisting, makes threading needle easier. 
All these plus enough assorted colorful goods to make 
over 12 ullt patches, special $1.49 C.O D. plus 
postage. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. Money in- 
stantly refunded if you aren't entirely pleased. Send 
no money. Pay postman. MARY CALDWELL. Craft 
Remnant Ce., Dept. 4434, Seoinsten m. FREE for 
prompt action—New 1944 Trai Blazer's Almanac. 

























LEARN AT HOME FOR LESS THAN 7c A DAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 
**numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 750,000 students 
are band LEADFRS. Everything _is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture ghows you 
how. Soon you may become an_excelient mu ician 

Mail coupon for our illustrated Free Book and Print and 
Picture Sample. Mention your favorite instrument. VU. S&S. 
School of Music, 1063 Brunswick Bidg., MN. Y. 10, NM. Y. 


US Echat “ot “Waste, 1085 Sroxewla. “Bie wv, 


10, WN 
send me Free Booklet and Print and 


Please 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument) 


Picture 


Have you 


Instrument. .cccceeececeereeees Instrument? . . 


Na@M@ .seceeeveees 


Address . 
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The Strategy Against Japan 


No island hopping strategy in the Pacific for the U.S.; we 
would strike massive blows against the Japs that would rock 
them back on their heels. That was the plan of our military 
leaders when they first plotted revenge for Pearl Harbor. 

Today we have smashed the Jap with massive blows but, 
observers point out, we ARE still island hopping out of sheer 
necessity. It is the reverse of what we planned to do. 

Circumstance nudged us into it, for we still are thousands of 
miles and many months away from Tokyo and final victory. 

Until early in 1944, Japan held the Caroline Islands (contain- 
ing Truk’s big naval base), the Marshalls, Guam, Midway. 
They bristled with guns, men, and ships. Much as top military 
men yearned to sail and fly boldly to Japan for a quick con- 
quest, they dared not risk the U.S. fleet and air strength in 
the Japs’ home waters, while armed might threatened from the 
sides and rear. Japanese power would then have been between 
them and the Hawaiian Islands. 

That is why we blasted the Marshalls, bombed Truk (only 
to find the bigger fleet units missing), attacked the Marianas 
Islands. Others will follow. These pockets of resistance blocked 
the road to Tokyo. It means still more island hopping until 
that road is cleared, military men agree. 

Then will come the showdown with the Japanese fleet, and, 
it is expected, a simultaneous drive from the south and west 
by land and air forces against Japan’s home islands. To accom- 
plish this squeeze, however, it will be necessary to establish 
strong forces on Chinese soil. 

That is why the Burma campaign is an important factor and 
why Lord Louis Mountbatten has disappointed a lot of worried 
U.S. military men. Mountbatten is top commander of the 
India-Burma show, which so far has proved a flop, despite the 
defensive victory in the Arakan jungles. 

Japan still huddles behind strong defenses; both her army and 
navy must yet be met and beaten in open battle. 


* * * 


Flowers for the Living 


Except to its inhabitants and friends, many a town is to the 
rest of the world merely an unknown name on the map. Motor- 
ists who remember pre-war travel have forgotten places they 
once slowed™down—a little—to pass heedlesSly through. 

Not every town can boast of famous sons, or of historic tav- 
erns or of extraordinary natural curiosities. Yet any town can 
distinguish itself by the simple device of widespread planting 
of some single flower or shrub. Put an althea (maybe you 
know it as Rose of Sharon) on every lawn in a town and the 
place will grow steadily in favorable fame. Petunias or roses or 
hollyhocks, or whatever grows well will do as well. 

The effect on passing strangers is worth while. Of deeper 
value is the stimulated pride of those who call the town home. 
A town, like an individual, needs something to feed its pride. 


* * * 


A good deal of sympathy has been expressed lately for the 
“white collar workers.” In view of their shrinking purchasing 
power and the difficulty of getting laundry done their collars 


are probably not so white as they used to be. In the present 
economic squeeze many of them have already lost their shirts. 


* * * 


A Land to Re-Build 


One of the more recent proposals for a post-war industry of 
major proportions comes from John W. Galbreath, president of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, who feels that 
“there is a 40 to 65 billion dollar job waiting to be done in our 
cities.” Mr. Galbreath believes that it would cost just about 
that to do away with all the slums in American cities. 

The suggestion is an excellent one—so far as it goes. But why 
not go on? If the slums can be eliminated, why not go the 
whole hog and do away with the cities? 

The proposal is not nearly so mad as it may sound at first 
scan. We voiced it once before in our January 10 issue. We 
shall continue to voice it, as mood and occasion permit. 

There is no reason for the large city’s existence in a national 
economy that has, or will soon have, telephones, radio, tele- 
vision, helicopters, eight-lane highways, plastic and metal hous- 
ing, rural electrification. The city, as we said once before, ended 
its economic usefulness when the Wright Brothers took to the 
air. Industry and agriculture can work hand-in-hand in a de- 
centralized economy. 

And, there are a good many reasons why the American city 
should-be done away with. The most pressing of these reasons 
is the maintenance of our republican spirit. A republic draws 
its freedom from’the land. A republic is traditionally a rural 
society. When the preponderance of population shifts from 
country to city, the republic’s day is done. A dictator or king 
comes to power. It happened in ancient Greece. It happened 
in Rome. And, given another 25 years of our present cen- 
tralization, it could very easily happen here. 

The process of moral decadence in an urban environment is 
logical and simple. City workers work for a wage. Everything 
is dependent on that wage. The city worker rents a home, buys 
all his food, buys his clothing, buys his entertainment. He 
owns nothing but a bank account, and even that is on trust to 
somebody else. So, bossism or a mob comes to power, each 
offering wide opportunity for a dictator and future king (most 
of them start out as “‘socializers,” just as Caesar and Bonaparte 
and Mussolini and Hitler did). 

Residence on the open land is quite another matter. There, 
a sense of direct ownership prevails. “The land is ours.” You 
hear that chant time and again in the pages of America’s past. 
It is our true national anthem, music by sun and wind and rain, 
words by to generations of landsmen. 

We are, at long last, entering the age when the country can 
have all the mechanical advantages of the city. 

So, for the first time in history, a republic has the opportunity 
to.turn back to the land, while keeping on with its progress and, 
by so doing, save itself from the black abyss of dictatorship 
and economic feudalism. 

There is our re-building job for the ages, Mr. Galbreath. 
Not a five year razing of slum areas that will be slums again’ in 
1999. Instead, the re-introduction of 130,000,000 Americans 
and their heirs and heirs’ heirs to the freedom and pride and 
good living of a decentralized and predominantly rural republic. 
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HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 





TT-T Jae Wap een) ee 


COVERS SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
e Do you know that an average of one person out of 
every ten becomes a hospital patient each year? 
More thar 35,000 patients enter Eoapinale daily. You, 
or one of your family might be next! Don’t go into 
debt or bankrupt your savings when Sickness or 
Accident strikes. Be prepared—protect yourself NOW! 


PAYS BENEFITS FROM FIRST DAY 
This dependable Hospitalization Plan PAYS YOUR 
BILLS FROM THE VERY FIRST DAY exactly as provided. 
Do not confuse this policy with the otal that skip 
paying benefits for the first 7 or 14 days of disability. 


ISSUED TO INDIVIDUALS or FAMILIES 
You or members of your family may be protected 
against Hospitalization resulting from Sickness or 
Accident. Everyone, in good health, from 6 months 
to 70 years of age can now apply for this policy. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 
Any recognized Hospital and any Doctor in the United States 
or Canada may be selected by you. You are not ired to en- 
ter any particular Hospital under this liberal Hospitalization plan. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION — NO RED TAPE — NO AGENTS 


No medical examination is requi If you are in good health 
we take your word for it. We have eliminated red tape as well 
as agents. Mail plan gives maximum insurance at low cost. 


FREE INFORMATION=NO OBLIGATION 


Send no money— just mail the coupon. We will send you com- 


plete details and 10 day FREE Inspection offer. DO DELAY! 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY COMPAN 


t. . . 


Rockford, lllinois 





BILLS PAID 2 
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AN 
3¢ ipa 


POLICY PAYS 


Hospital and Doctor Bills. up te 


46% or HOSPITAL ‘540 


Room and Board for Adults up to 90 days 


$25 iim LOSS of TIME *300 


From work up to 12 weeks 


135% DOCTOR {135% 
LOSS of LIFE, LIMBS or SIGHT 


‘1,000.00 


Many other liberal benefits. All as plainly stated in Policy. 






















MAIL COUPON NOW 


f George Rogers Clark Casualty Company, Dept. 3046 a 
Rockford, Mlinois ' 
I Please rush FREE information about Hospital and 
| Doctor’s Expense Policy. | 
\ eee Se a _ j 
\ SE hntitinnigpegeintinnncdutciailiiaismeeil —_ i 
eo A oe Soe —— | 
| Fill in coupon. Clip and paste to 
Postal Card or mail in envelope. 
L — = ee ee ee Ce le lle J 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“Rafe figgers his curve-pitchin’ Bazooka zigs ‘em wnen they're zaggin'!” 


"PLUG-CHEK HELPS KEEP 'EM FIRING! 


. aa 
Correct spark plugs help deliver good gas mileage. Faulty a 
or improper plugs can waste gas, cause excessive spark 
- plug electrode wear, and make engines hard to start. 


Cleaning and re-gapping may be all your present spark 
plugs need, and “Plug-Chek” Inspection Service can aid GREAT RADIO SHOW 


your service man in determining what should be done. STARRING 


Tests conducted by the American Automobile Association RONALD COLM *; 
IN 


show Auto-Lite “Plug-Chek” Inspection Service may increase 


gas mileage as much as 12%. Ask for a “Plug-Chek” today “EVERYTHING Torn Tee Dore” 


Tuesday Night... NBC Network 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY detibinaen bounties 


| =. TOLEDO, 1 . Merch OHIO - fighting fronts 


\BOnosS) 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





